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PREFACE. 



After so many collections of songs as 
have of late appeared^ it may seem to some 
presumptive in an Editor offering to public 
notice a collection, most of which have 
never been published before ; but from this 
very argument, his principal incentive and 
hope of approbation is derived. All our 
late collections of Scottish Songs are only 
selected from divers others, that have been 
published and republished in an hundred 
various ways and manners,, with respect 
to size, shape, and title ; and, by some 
fatality, all the best songs of our best au- 
thors seem too soon to have become public 
property, and are already in every body's 
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mouth and every body's hands. The con- 
sequence is, that a singer has little chance 
of pleasing the social circle by any means 
than singing better than others ; the same 
song commonly forming a part of the en- 
tertainment of every night, in various fami- 
lies. When any of Burns's best songs are 
asked, the answer most commonly is. That 
is quite thread-bare now. In truth, a young 
lady cannot, without hesitating reluctance, 
sit down to her piano, and sing what every 
ballad-hawker in the street is singing at 
times. 

Since the Songs of Burns were published, 
ncfl; one collection of new Scottish songs 
hath appeared ; and to this circumstance is 
certainly tg be attributed the introduction. 
Into very many genteel families, of those 
English songs, which are set to music quite 
artificial and complicated, and destitiite, in 
a great measure, of the natural melody and 
exhilarating strains of our own national mu- 
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sic, which, of all others, will ever continue 
to fill a Scotsman's breast with the most 
pleasing sensations ; and though he is at 
present obliged, jn conformity to a false 
taste imposed on him by a set of pretended 
connoisseurs, to sit with patience and resig- 
nation listening to his orchestra and con- 
certs chattering and trilling away their fo- 
reign airs, natural feeling will in a short time 
prevail, in spite of all their arts to overcome 
and persuade him out of it. The Scot will 
never suffer that music to be spurned and 
despised, whicdi has been admired by every 
> nation where introduced. When did any 
of us see the orchestra hailed with such 
plaudits of approbation, on performing any 
of their Italian tirlie-whrrlies, as they were 
on their performance of the Highland music 
introduced in The Family Legend ? That 
single circumstance, exclusive of many 
others, strongly attests what music -would 
pleas^ the far greatest part of a Scottish au- 
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dienee best. Why then do they not assert 
their rights^ and insist on having « share, 
at leasts of their own music every night f If 
the London people have made good their 
right of chusing their own prices, surely we 
may claim an equal right to chuse our own 
music. The performers are paid for the 
purpose of pleasing the audience, and not 
for shewing them their superiority in the 
art. 

Singing is the. best, and indeed the 
most favourite amusement, of all ranks in 
Scotland ; but especially of the genteel 
classes in ithe town, and the plebeians in the 
country : the lower class in the city, :and 
the higher in the country, seeming to have 
less 4aste for it. Amongst the peasantry, in 
particular, there is an insatiable desire for 
new productions of this kind, and a taste and 
discernment that are, in their circumstan- 
ces, and with their opportunities, perfectly 
unaccountable. For however evident* H may 
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appear to the literary part of the commu- 
nity, that the beauties of Campbell's songs 
are above the perception of these people, it 
is so far from being the case, that in that 
very class they are received with the warm- 
est enthusiasm. I do not from this infer, 
that their superiors do not admire them : 
No ; they are everywhere, and ever will be, 
admired ; for no songs haye ever appeared 
in our language that will bear a comparison 
with them, in the department of song to 
which they belong; for his genius seems 
best turned for the sublime, and, in parti- 
cular, where the sublime and padietic are 
combinable. 

It is another curious fact, that, the most 
beautiful and poetical song that ever our 
immortal Burns wrote (I mean The bonny 
Lass of Balhchmyk) is rarely ever sung^ but 
in the country among the peasantry. This 
must certainly be occasioned by the diflS- 
culty of singing the tune to which it is set^ 
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in such ar manner as to suit the melody of 
the versification ; for I am informed that it 
is frequently sung to various tunes^ hut 
never that which it is set to, nor by any but 
country people, who take the readiest tune, 
evincing their resolution not to lose so good 
a song for want of one. 

This art of adapting the cadence of the 
verse, as well as the sentiment, to the pecu* 
liar melody of the music, is one of the first 
excellencies of song writing; and never man 
was happier in this respect than Bums has 
been in general ; for he hath not only mea- 
sured the rhymes exactly to the tunes, but 
wherever the leading and prevalent tones of 
the music occur, there he makes the em- 
phasis of the line or verse to rest. 

Another peculiar excellency of his, and 
indeed the first in song writing, is equal 
simplicity. In this his numerous imitators 
have all most completely failed ; their songs 
and poems have indeed enough of simpli- 
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city^ but it is not, like his, elegant simfdicity. 
I say nothing of my correspondents : my 
choice of them to furnish matter for this 
small volume, testifies my sentiments with 
respect to them ; but I would recommend 
Robert Tannahill of Paisley as an imitator 
of Bums highly worthy of notice, and one 
whose natural flow of imagination and well- 
tuned ear fit him in a particular manner for 
song writing.* 

The sohgs in the following selection were 
composed, the authors inform me, to the 
i^everal Scottish airs marked to each, and 
they believe will sing better to them than 
any other. Most of these tunes are to be 



* This ingenious youug man, the best imitator of 
Bums who h^th yet appeared, hath, since this was 
written, fallen in his prime by a lamentable and 
untimely death, the warmth of hb fee^ngs and 
unagination having in an unhappy moment gained 
the ascendency over his reason. 
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found in Gow's collections, and some others, 
in most people's hands who have a taste for 
Scottish music ; so that had the editor, as 
he was advised, set them aU to music, it 
would only have heaped unnecessary and 
useless expenses on the book, and prevented 
its general circulation. But a» one-half, at 
least, of the excellency of the song depends 
upon the tune to which it is sung, I am 
necessitated to mention the following parti- 
culars. The air to which Bonny Ma¥y was set, 
seemed to sowe excellent judges not at all to 
answer either the subject or the »tanza. The 
case was similar with respect to The Flower; 
so that the dioice of suitable airs for these 
is left to the discernment of the singer : and 
if any person will favour the author, or 
Mr Hamilton, North Bridge, with such airs, 
or their names, he will take it as extreme- 
ly kind, they being favourites with Inm.' 
Prince Owen was composed to a beautiful 
old Welsh air, the name of whichj as the 
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author did not understand its signification^ 
hath escaped his memory. He is in the 
same predicament with respect to The Moon 
was a'Wainingy which was composed to a 
most sweet and mournful Gaelic air; but in 
a strait it will sing very well totbe tune of 
rU never leave thee. The tune oi Scotia* s 
Glens is not Lord Ballandine's delight as it 
appears in general ; but is one of our finest 
Scottish airs^ and seems to be taken from it. 
As far as I remember, all the rest of the 
tunes are marked by the authors themselves, 
except where the name of the song and that 
of the tune happen to be the same, which 
frequently occurs. 

It must certainly be allowed, that when 
the demands upon the public are not greater 
than is here aspired to, such publications 
can rarely be too frequent. It could scarce- 
ly miss being acceptable to the lovers of 
Scottish song, and tend greatly to diversify 
and add new life to that most pleasant and 
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rational of all amusements, if a small coUec«- 
tion of new songs were mutually furnished 
once a-year by the authors of the present 
day. This might very easily be accomplish- 
ed, as many good songs are aheady pub- 
lished which are totally lost to the public 
in genera], b^ng buried amongst the rub- 
bish of periodical publications, or large vo- 
lumes of other poetry, which few singers 
have access to, or any knowledge of. I am 
likewise assured, that many of them have 
great numbers by them that have never 
been published. Is it not then a loss that 
such selections should not be more frequent- 
ly made f The expenses and trouble would 
be trifling; and as the poetical writers of 
this country are numerous mid respectable at 
present, the publication could not miss con- 
taining many pieces of merit, and the expe- 
dient would likely give birth to many poe- 
tical effusions which might please for ages, 
and would not otherwise have been thought 
of. 
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The songs in this small volume are new, 
original, and do not contain one verse that 
will hurt the most scrupudom delicacy. The 
subjects are abundantly diversified, and the 
authors who have furnished them were fixed 
on as those whose manner and diction seem* 
ed most contrasted, that the reader might 
not be cloyed by a constant similarity of 
expression and imagery ; for let an author 
vary his verse, his subject, and (as he sup- 
poses) his style of writing as often as he will,, 
still the same fancy and the same powers of 
the mind are perceptible, and his pieces will 
be as much alike as twins of the same birth, 
but of different sexes. 

The authors who have favoured me with 
them are James Hogg the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, author of The Mountain Bard, S^c; 
ThomasMounceyCunningham of Lon- 
don, another self-taught genius, bred a com- 
mon mechanic among the mountains of 
Nithsdale; and a few others are supplied 
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by gentlemen who all chuse to be anony- 
mous ; but each of them are marked by a 
letter of the alphabet as their songs occur 
in the contents^ that such as may happen to 
know the style of any one of them may not 
suppose all the rest to be his productions* 
They are . all divided into their several and 
distinct classes ; and as for their merits^ let 
them speak for themselves. 
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THE soldier's WIDOW. 



Tune — Gilderoy, 

An' art thou fled, niy bomiy boy. 

An' left me here alane i 
Wha now will love, or care for me. 

When thou art dead an' gane f 
Thy £ither fell in freedonf's cause. 

With gallant Moore, in Spain : 
Now thou art gane,' my bonny boy. 

An' left me here alane. 

I hop'd, when thou wert grown a man. 
To trace his looks in thine ; 

An' saw, wi' joy, thy sparkling eye 
Wi' kindling vigour shine. 



I thought, when I was MVd, I might 
Wi' you an' yours remain ; 

\Bnt thou art fled, my bonny boy. 
An' left me'here alane. 

Now closed an' set that sparkling eye ! 

Thy breast is cauld as clay ! 
An' a' my hope, an' a' my joy, 

Wi' thee are reft away. 
Ah ! fain wad I that comely clay 

Reanimate again ! 
But thou art fled, my bonny boy. 

An' left me here alane. 

The flower, now fading on the lee. 

Shall fresher rise to view ; 
The leaf, just fallen from the tree, 
' The year will soon renew : 
But lang may I weep o'er thy grave. 

Ere you revive again ,! 
For thou art fled, my bonny boy ! 
An' left me here alane. 



THE BEGGAR. 



" Wha's this, bedight in tatter'd claes, 

Comes lotttin owr a sturdy rung ? 
Wi' cloutit wallets fore and aft. 

An' at his belt a guilly hung ? 
Deep is the glen wi' driftit snaw ; 

An' keen the wind blaws owr the hill ; 
Ye downa up Bounairoch gang, 

The nippin' cauld your blood will chill. 

Come in an* share the kindly bleeze, 

Whar feckless eild hb buik may warm : 
Come in, an' share the frien'ly bield. 

To shield thee frae the bitter storm. 
Ye maunna trow that ilka Scot 

Is reft o' pity's haly flame : 
Auld neiber, gie's your shivering nieve. 

An* mak my lanely ha' your hame." 
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Now, though the scon our Leezy beuk 

Was toastit nice as scon could be ; 
An' though our Crammy's aften roos'd. 

The milk nor scon he doughtna pree. 
But glowr'd, as gin the awsom hour 

Drew near, to close his yirthly wo€ ; 
Like some auld aik, before the storm 

Has laid its ancient honours low. 

" Tell me, auld neiber, where ye wan 

That rousty blade, an' honest scar ? 
I trow ye've been on mony a field 

Amid the horrid din o' war ^^ 
He cou'dna speak — a deadly smile 

Play'd on his looks serenely dourej 
An' ere we wist, the vet'ran auld 

A lifeless corse lay on the floor. 



THE FLOWER. 



O SOFTIT blow^ thou biting blasts 

O'er Yarrow's lonely dale ; 
And spare yon bonny tender bud 

Exposed to erery gale ; 
Long has she hung her drooping head. 

Despairing to survive. 
But transient sun-beams, througl^ the cloud. 

Still kept my flower alive. 

One sweetly scented summer ere 

To yonder bower I strayed ; 
While little birds from ev'ry bough 

Their music wild convey'd. 
^e sun-beam lean'd across the shower ; 

The rainbow girt the sky ; 
Twas then I saw this lovely flower. 

And wonder fill'd mine eye. 
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H^r border was the purple tint 

Stole from the rising sun ; 
The whitest feather, from the swan^ 

Upon her breast was dun : 
Her placid smile of love and grace 

Must ev'ry bosom win ; 
The dew-drops glistening on her face. 

Shewed all was pure within. 

But frost, on cold misfortune's wing. 

Hath crushed her in the clay ; 
And ruthless fate hath rudely torn 

Each kindred branch away. 
That wounded bark will never close. 

But bleeding still remain ! 
How can ye blow, relentless winds. 

And nip my flower again ! 
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THE MOON WAS A-WAINING. 



The moon was a^waining^ 

The tempest was over ; 
Fair was the maiden. 

And fond was the lover. 
But the snow was so deep. 

That his heart it grew weary ; 
And he sunk down to sleep 

In the muirland so dreary. 

Soft was the bed 

She had made for her lover ; 
M^te were the sheets^ 
' And embroidered the cover. 
But his sheets are more white ! 

And his canopy grander ! 
And sounder he sleeps 

Where the hill-foxes wander. 
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Alas! pretty 

What sorrows atteod you ! 
I see you ^ shnrering 

With lights at your window. 
But long may you wait. 

Ere your aims shall enclose him 
For stiU, stiU, he lies. 

With a wreath on his bosom. 

How painful the task 

The sad tidings to tell you ! 
An orphan you were 

Ere this misery befel you. 
And lar in yon wild. 

Where the dead tapets hover. 
So cold, cold, and wan, 

lies the corpse of your lover! 
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MARY AT HER LOVEr's GRAVE. 



Air — Banks of the Dee. 

Ho w swift flew the time, when I strayed with my Jamie 
On flower-fringed valUes by Yarrow's fair stream ! 
But all I held precious is now taken from me ! 

Sure every excess of delight is a dream ! 
Of fate I had never complained as unkindly. 
Had it to a bed or a prison confined me. 
Reproach, shame, and ruin, before and behind me. 
Had Jamie been by me in every extreme. 

But there, where my heart I had treasured for ever! 

Where all my affections on earth were bestow'd> 
With one ^tal stroke to destroy ; and to sever 

Two bosoms with purest affection that glow'd ! 
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Now dim is the eye that beam'd beauty and splendour! 
And cold is the heart that was constant and tender ! 
The sweet cherry lips to the worm must surrender. 
With wisdom, and truth, that delightfully flowed. 

Hence, comfort and pleasure ! I cannot endure ye ; 

Here, on this new grave, will I bid you adieu : 
My reason is bleeding, and here will I bury 

That mirror, where clearly my misery I view. 
O Thou ! who the days of all mankind hast measur'd ! 
A fate with my Jamie FU cheerfully hazard ! 
Then drive me distracted to roam in the desart. 

Or bear me to him, that our jpys may renew. 

Else, even in death, my fond arms shall enclose him I 
And my dust mix with his as we moulder away : 

For here, with my hands, will I dig to his bosom. 
Where closely Til cling, till the dawn of the day 

When the moon and the stars with a sob shall expire,. 

And the sun burst away Kke a flash of pale fire ; 

Then, higher and higher, we^ll jointly aspire 
To friendship that never shall end nor decay. 
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LAMENT FOE W. ALLAN. 



SWBBT minstrel ! melanchol/s child ! 

Young tenant of the peaceful grave! 
A friend, from Scotia's heathy wild. 

Where woodlands o'er thy ashes wave. 
Along the Thames, slow sweeping by^ 

Deep murmuring in his listening ear. 
Repairs to heave the swelling sigh. 

And drop for thee this honest tear. 

And is thy mellow harp unstrung ! 

Thy plaintive muse for ever fled ! 
And is thy soft and tuneful tongue " 

Laid low among the silent dead ! 
Yet, tho' fell death has hew'd thee down. 

And nipt thy bud, young lovely tree ! 
Fate will thy wailing numbers own, 

And future ages i^eak of thee. 
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Upon the turf which wraps thy clay. 

Perhaps the comrade of thy youth. 
When many years have passed away, 

May rest, and hear the voice of truth. 
The lover there will pledge hb vow. 

And think on thee with streaming eyes ; 
And Scotia's virgins kindly strew 

With flowers, the grave where Allan lies. 

Alas! the lowering night draws nigh 

Shall quickly hail my setting sun ! 
Then, firee from sorrows will I lie. 

Like thee, unnotic'd and unknown. 
Young minstrel ! mekmcholy's child ! 

Too soon laid on the mournful bier ! 
A stranger, from the heathy wild 

Of Scotia, drops this honest tear. 
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Lucy's flittin'. 



Air— Paddy (fRqfferty. 

Tw AS when the wan leaf frae the bu-k tree was £ai'iii\ 

An' Martinmas dowie had wind up the year. 
That Lucy row'd up her wee kist, wi' her a' in% 

An' left her auld master, an' neibers sae dear. 
For Lucy had served i' the glen a' the simmer ; 

She cam there afore the flower bloom'd on the pea : 
An orphan was she, an' they had been gude till her, 

Sure that was the thing brought the tear in her e'e. 

She gaed by the stable, where Jamie was stannin'; 

Right sair was his kind heart the flittin' to see : 
** Fare ye wed Lucy,'' quo' Jamie, an' ran in. 

— The gatheiin' tears trickled fiist to her knee. 
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As down the bum-nde she gaed slaw wi' her flittiii^ 

♦* Fare ye weel Lucy," was ilka bird's sang ; 
Siie heard the craw sayin% high on the tree sitting 
. An' Robin was chirpin't the brown leaves amang. 

*^ O what is't that pits my puir heart in a flutter ? 

An' what gars the tear come sae &st to my e'e ^ 
If I wasna ettled to be ony better^ 

Then what gars me wish ony better to be ? 
Tm just like a lammie that losses its mither ; 

Nae mither nor friend the puir lammie can see» 
I fear I hae left my bit heart a' thegither, 

Nae wonder the tear fii's sae &st firae my e'e. 

Wi' the rest o' my claes I hae row'd up the ribbon. 

The bonny blue ribbon that Jamie gae me : 
Yestreen when he gae me% an' saw I was 8abbin'> 

rU never forget the wae blink o' his e'e. 
Though now he said naething but ** Fare ye weel Lucy,'' 

It made me I neither could speak, hear, nor see : 
He cudna say mair, but just " Fare ye weel Lucy ;' 

Yet that I will mind till the day that I die. 
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The lamb likes the gowan wf dew when its droukit ; 

The hare likes the brake, an' the braird on the lee ; 
But Lucy Ukes Jamie i'^ — she tum'd an' she lookit ; 

She thought the dear place she wad never mair see. 
Ah ! weel may young Jamie gang dowie an' cheerless ! 

An' weel may he greet <m the bank o' the bum ! 
His bonny sweet Lucy, lae gentle an' peeiiess. 

Lies cauld in her grave, an' wHl never return. 
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BONNY DUNDEE. 



WILL you gang down to the bush i' the meadow. 
Your daddy an^mammy wi' me whma diead you ; 
An' by the fair hand through the flowers i will lead you» 

An' sing you the bonnets o* hanny Dundee ? 
Wi' heart an' wi' hand, my dear lad, 111 gang wi' thee. 
My daddy and mammy think nought to behe thee ; 

1 ken yell do naething but kiss me an' lead me. 

An' sing me the bonnets o* bonny Dundee 

Op why fled thy angd, poor lovely Macmillen, 
Ah' left thee to listen to counsel sae killin' ? 
O, where were the feelin's o' that cruel villain. 

Who rifled that blossom, an' left it to die ? 
How pale is that cheek that Was rosy an' red ay ! 
To see that sunk e'e wad gar ony heart bleed ay ! 
O, wae to the wild-willow-bush i' the meadow ! 

O, dule to the bonnets o' bonny Dundee ! 
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Julia's grave. 



-i- 



^3 

Tune — Logan Water, 

Ye briery bields, whaie roses blaw. 
Ye flowery fells an' sunny braes, 

Whase scroggie bosoms foster'd a' 
The pleasures o' my youthfii' days ; 

Amang your leafy simmer claes 

And blushin' blooms the zephyr flies^ 

Syne wings awa, and wanton plays 
^ Around the grave whare Julia lies. 

Nae mair your bonny birken bowers, 
Your streamlets fair, and woodlands gay. 

Can cheer the weary winged hours. 
As up the glen I joyless stray : 
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For a' my hopes hae flown away. 

And, when they reached their native skies. 
Left me, amid the world o' wae. 

To weet the grave whare Julia lies. 

It isna beaut/s fairest bloom. 

It isna maiden charms consigned, 
And hurried to an early tomb. 

That wrings my heart and clouds my mind 
But sparkling wit and sease refined. 

And spotless truth without disguise. 
Makes me with sighs enrich the wind 

That hm the grave wbare Julia lies. 
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MY PEGGY an' I. 



Tune— Paddy Whack. 

I HAE a wee wifie^ an' I am her man. 

My Peggy arf I, my Peggy an' I ; 
We waggle through life as weel as we can. 

An' wha's sae happy as Peggy an' I ? 
We hae a wee lassy will keep up our line, 

My Peggy an* I, my Peggy an' I ; 
I'm sure she is hers, an' I think she is mine. 

An* wha's sae happy as Peggy an' I ? 

We aftentimes dandle her upon her knee, 
My Peggy an' I, my Peggy an' 1 ; 

In ilka bit smile her dear mother I see. 
An' wha's sae happy as Peggy an' I ? 
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O lang may she live to our honour an' joy, 

My Peggy an' I, my Peggy an' I ; 
An' nae wicked fellow our darling decoy^ 

For wha's sae happy as Peggy an I ? 

Though Peggy an' I hae little o' gear, 

My Peggy an' I, my Peggy an' I ; 
We're healthy, an' handy, an' never need fear. 

For wha's sae happy as Peggy an' I ? 
We sleep a' the night, an' we ply a' the day, 

My Peggy an' I, my Peggy an' I ; 
Baith vices an' follies lie out o' our way. 

An' wha's sae happy as Peggy an' I ? 

Contented we are in the highest d^recf. 

My Peggy an' I, my Peggy an' I ; 
An' gratefu' to him wha contentment can gie. 

An' wha's sae happy as Peggy an' I ? 
Through life we will love, an' through life we will pray. 

My Peggy an' I, my Peggy an' I ; 
Then, sidie for sidie, we'll sleep i' the clay. 

An' wha's sae happy as Peggy an' I ? 
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CAULD IS THE BLAST. 



Tune — Lord Elcho*8 Delight. 

Cauld is the blast on the braes of Strahonau, 

The top of Ben-Wevis is driftin' wi' snaw ; 
The child i' my bosom is shiverin' an' moanin' ; 

Oh ! pity a wretch that has naething ava. 
My feet they are bare, and my cleathin is duddy. 

Yes, look gentle traveller ; ance I was gay. 
I hae twa little babies, baith healthy and ruddy. 

But want will waste them and tlieir mother away. 

We late were as blythe as the bird on the Beauly, 
When the woodland is green, an' the flower on the lee 

But now he's taen frae us for ay, wha was truly 
A fiither to them, and a husband to me. 
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My Duncan supplied me, though far away lyin' 
Wi" heroes, the glory and pride of our isle ; 

But orders obeying and dangers defyin'. 

He fell wf Macleod on the banks of the Nile. 

Pale, pale grew the traveiler's visage so manly, 

An' down his grave cheek the big roUin' tear ran ; 
" I am not alone in the loss has befii'n me !* 

O wae to ambition the misery of man ! 
But go to my hall ; to the poor an' the needy 

My table is fumish'd, an' open my door ; , 
An' there I will cherish, an' there I will feed thee. 

And often together our loss we'll deplore/' 



* The traveller was Macleod of Geanies, father to the late 
brave Captain Macleod, who fell amoDgst his countrymen in 
Egypt. • 
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THE GLOAMIn'. 



Air — Mary weep nae mairfar me. 

The gloamin' frae the welkin high 

Had chas'd the bonny gowden gleam ; 
The curtained east, in crimson dye, 

Hung heavy o'er the tinted stream : 
The wild rose, blushing on the brier. 

Was set wi' draps o' shining dew, — 
As big an' clear the bursting tear 

That row'd i' Betty's een sae blue. 

She saw the dear, the little cot. 
Where fifteen years flew swiftly by. 

An' moum'd her shame, an' hapless lot. 
That forced her frae that hame to lie* 
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Though sweet an' mild the e'enbg smiPd, 
Her heart was rent wi' anguish keen ; 

The mavis ceas'd his music wild. 

An' wondei^d what her sobs could mean. 

" It wasna kind to rob my mind 

Of a' its peace for evermair ; 
To blot my name wi' burning shame. 

An' mak my parents' hearts sae sair. 
That hame how dare I enter now. 

Ilk honour'd face in tears to see. 
Where oft I kneel'd, to hear the vow 

Was offered frae the heart for me ! 

" An' can I lo'e the treacherous man 

Wha wrought this dear an' deadly ill ? 
Wha blur'd wi' clouds my early dawn ? 

Ah ! waes my heart, I lo'e him still ! 
My heart abus'd ! my love misus'd ! 

My wretched fate wi' tears I see ! 
But maist, I fear, my parents dear 

Gae mourning to the grave for me !" 
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THE BRAES OP BALLAHUN^ 



Tune — Roslin Castle. 



Now smiling summei's balmy breeze. 
Soft whispering, £ms the leafy trees ; 
The linnet greets the rosy mom. 
Sweet, in yon fragrant flowery thorn ; 
Tlie bee hums round the woodbine bower. 
Collecting sweety from every flower ; 
And pure the crystal streamlets run 
Amongst the braes of Ballahun. 

blessfiil days, for ever fled. 
When wandering wild as fancy led, 

1 rang'd the bushy bosom'd glen. 
The scroggie shaW; the rugged linn, 
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And mark'd each blooming hawthorn bush. 
Where nestling sat the speckled thrush ; 
Or careless roaming, wandered on, 
Amongst the braes of Ballahun. 

Why starts the tear, why bursts the sigh. 
When hills and dales rebound with joy ? 
The flowery glen and lillied lee 
In vain display their charms to me. 
I joyless roam the heathy waste. 
To soothe this sad, this troubled breast ; 
And seek the haunts of men to shun 
Amongst the braes of Ballahun. 

The virgin blush of lovely youth. 
The angel smile of artless truth. 
This breast illum'd with heavenly joy. 
Which lyart time can ne'er destroy. 
O Julia dear ! — ^the parting look. 
The sad farewell we sorrowing took, 
Still haunt me, as I stray alone 
Amongst the braes of Ballahun. 
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THE UNCO GRAVE. 



Tune — Crasy Jame. 

BoNNis Clouden, as ye wander 

Hills, an' heu^s, an' moors amang, 
nka know an' greai iBeander» 

Leam my sad, my dooliu' sang. 
Braes o' breckan, hills o' heather, 

Howms whare rows the gowden wave, 
Bless^' scenes, fareweel for ever, 

I maun seek an unco grave ! 

Sair I pled, though fete unfriendly 
Stang'd my heart wi' waes and dools. 

That some feithfu' hand might kindly 
La/t amang my native mools. 
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Cronies dear, wha late an' early 
Ay to soothe my sorrows strave, 

Think on ane wha lo'es you dearly, 
Doom'd to seek an uncp grave. 

Tom awa frae Scotia's mountains. 

Far frae a' that's dear to dwall, 
Mak's my een twa gushin' fountains. 

Dings a durk in-ffiy poor saul. 
Braes o' breckan, hills O' heather, 

Howms whare rows the gowden wave, 
Blessfu' scenes, fereweel for ever, 

I maun seek an unco grave ! 
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AXAKE FOR THE LASSIE ! 



Air — Logie o' Buchan. 



Alake for the lassie ! she's no right at a^ 
That lo'es a dear laddie, an' he far awa ; 
But the lassie has muckle mair cause to complain^ 
That lo'es a dear lad, when she's no lo'ed again. 

The fair was just coniin' ; my heart it grew fain 
To see my dear laddie, to see him again ; 
My heart it grew fain, an* lap light at the thought 
Of milkin' the ewes my dear Jamie wad bught. 

The bonny grey mom scarce had openM her e'ej, 
When we set to the gate a', wi' nae little glee ; 
I was blyth, but my mind afl misgae me right sair. 
For I hadna seen Jamie for five months an' mair. 
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V the hirin' right soon my dear Jamie I saw ; 
I saw na ane like him, sae bomiy an' braw ; 
I watch'd an' baid ne'er him, his motions to see. 
In hopes ay to catch a kind ^anoe o' his e'e. 

He never wad see me in ony ae place ; 
At length I gaed up an' just amil'd in his face. 
I wonder ay yet my heart brak na in twa ; 
He just said, " How ir ye ?" an' sleppit awa. 

My neiber lads strave to entice me awa« 

They roosM me, an' heght me ilk thing that was braw ; 

But I hatit them a', an' I hatit the £aar. 

For Jamie's behaviour had wounded me sair. 

His heart was sae leel, an' his manners sae kind ! 
He's someway gane wrang, he may alter his mind ; 
An' sude he do sae, he's be welcome to me ; 
I'm sure I can never like ony but he. 
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LORD EGLINTON's AULD MAN. 



The auld gademan cam hame atnight, 

Sair wearied wi' the way ; 
His looks were like an evening bright. 

His hair was siller gray. 
He spak o' days, lang past an' gane. 
When life beat high in evety vein ; 
When he was foremost on the plain 

On every blythsome day. 

*' Then blythly bFiish'd the momia- dawn, 

An' gay the gloamin' fell ; 
For sweet content led ay. the van, 

An^ sooth'd the passions well ; 
Till wounded by a gilded dart. 
When Jeanie's een subdued my heart, 
I cherished ay the pleasing smart, — 

Mair sweet than I can tell. 

c 
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We had our griefs, we had our joys. 

In life's uneasy way ; 
We nourished virtuous girls an' boys, 

That now are for away : 
An' she, my best, my dearest part. 
The sharer o' each joy an' smart. 
Each wish and weakness o' my hidiig 

Lies moulderin' in the clay. 

The life o' man's a winter day : 
Look back, His gone as soon : 
But yet his pleasures h^ve the way. 

An' fly before 'tis noon. 
But conscious virtue still maintains 
The honest heart through toils an' pains. 
An' hope o' better days remains, 
An' bauds the heart aboon." 
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LAMENT FOR JULIA. 



Air — Mr Pike*8 Scots Measure, 

AuLD lucky sat anent the bleeze. 

An' fuft her cutty up the lum ; 
An' sair she strave my heart to heeze, — 

A dowie heart o' blythness toom ! 
" Gae fill the chappin stoup," quo' she, 

^' An tak a joy-inspirin' waught ; 
A canty skair o' nappy bree 

Aft cheers a heart wi* sorrow fraught. 

Come^ gie's the Birks o* Invermay, 
Or Wahster WUlie's waefu' Scald ; 

Bauld Mauchlin Robin's Duncan Grayt 
Or Allan's Wauking o' the Fauldr 
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" I dowua sing ye Ihincan Gra^ ; 

My bumin^ heart o' dule^s sae fu', 
It wadna lilt, though bribit wi' 

The nappiest yill that ye cude brew. 

For, rioting on richest woe. 

My joyless soul in secret weeps 
O'er the green sod, where, mouldering low. 

My loved, my lovely Julia sleeps. 
Fell ruthliess fae \ thy wanton dart 

A ruefu' errand sped away. 
An' quivered in the kindest heart 

That ever throb'd for others wae. 

Aye, thou hast closed the brightest een. 

An' blighted far the sweetest charms. 
That ever I through life hae seen. 

Or ever fauldit in my arms. 
V\\ tak the pipe I wont to b!awj 

It ance was ripe o' birken buds> 
An^ rU be gaun, an' hand awa 

To see my lov'd, my native woods. 
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Aif on the banks o^ bonny Nith, 

Hie ianely banks I lo'e sae dear, 
ni mourn my Julia's timeless death 

As lang as I can drap a tear. 
An^ as I range the woodlands through. 

An' roam the dusky dells amang. 
The tunefu' sons o' ilka bough 

Will leam my sorrow-teeming sang/' 
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THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 



The dawning was mild, and tiie hsanlet was wild. 

For it stood by an untrodden shore of the main. 
When Duncan was rais'd from his slumber, amazed. 

By a voice at his door, that did shortly complain — 
*' Rise, Duncan, I perii^ T his bosom was fir'd 

With feelings no language or pen can convey : 
Twas a voice he had heard, and with rapture admired. 

Ere fatal Culloden had forc'd him away. 

He flew to the rpck that overshadowed his cot. 

And wistfully looked where his vision could reach ; 
He shouted, — but only the echoes about 

Him answered, and billows that rush'd on the beach. 
For the winds were at rest, but the ocean, opprest. 

Still heav'd like an earthquake, and broke on the shore ; 
The mist settled high on the mountains of Skye, 

And the wild howling storm ruffled nature no more. 
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He searched every glen, every creek, every isle. 

Although every sense was with reason at strife ; 
When the sun blifiked red o'er the hills of Argyll, 

He found his Matilda, his lady, his wife ! 
Resigned to her hte, on a little green plat. 

Where a cliff intercepted the wanderer's way, 
On her bosom so fair, and her fine yeDow hair. 

The frost of the morning lay crisped and grey. 

He wept like a child, while beside her he kneel'd. 

And cried, " O, kind Father, look down on my woe! 
O, spare my sweet wife, and the whole of my life 

My heart, for the gift, shall with gratitude glow I" 
By care and attention she slowly recovers, 

And found herself lock'd in her husband's embrace. 
But, reader, if ever thou hast been a lover. 

Thy heart will outgo me, and funiish this space. 

She said she had heard of his quiet retreat. 

And bad come from the vale ere the tempest had 
' lowi'd ; 

That the snow and the sleet had benumb'd her weak feet. 
And with hunger and cold she was quite overpowered. 
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For her way she had lost, and the torrents she crossed 
Had often nigh i)ome her away to the main ; 

But the lilght coming on, she had laid herself down. 
And prayM to her Maker, nor prayed she in vain. 

*^ But did not you call at my cottage so early. 

When morning's grey streamers scarce crested the fell? 
A voice then did name me, and waken'd me ^rly. 

And bade me arise, and the voice I knew well.'^ 
*^ Than where I was found, I was never more nigh thee : 

I sunk, overcome by toil, famine, and grief ; 
Some pitying angel, then hovering by me. 

Has taken my voiee to afford me relief/' 

Then down they both bow'd, and most solemnly vow'd 
To their great Benefactor his goodness to mind. 

Both evening and morning unto them returning ; 
And well they performed the engagement we find. 

They both now are cold ; but the tale they have told 
Td many, while gratitude's tears fell in store ; 

And whenever I pass by the bonny Glenasby, 
i mind the adventure On Morven's lone shore* 
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3EWARE, ah! gentle MAIDEST. 



Air — Gramachree. 

Bewabe, ah ! gentle maiden, beware th«se cruel men! 
Oh shun their fatal dwelling, it is the tigef s den ! 
They tore my husband from my arms, and dragged hira 

to the sea ; 
My 'William;in Ihe battle fell, idi woe, woes me I 

They laid him in the ocean, beneath the stormy wave. 
And o'er my gallant William the tempests loudly rave. 
Oh, irom the hated haunts of men, I'll to some desert flee. 
Where I may weep, unseen, unheard, ah woe, woes me! 

They tore my infant from me, my unrelenting foes y 
The babe that smil'd sae sweetly alone -could soothe jny 
woes 
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For oh, he had his father's looks ! and he was fair to see; 
And oh, I fear they'll kill my child, ah woe, woes mel 

I wander broken hearted, nor house nor home have I ; 
The woods my habitation, my roof the boundless sky; 
I shade me irom the scorching sun beneath some aged tree. 
And to the woods and streams I sigh, ah woe, woes me ! 

When all the orbs of even in splendour Maze on high^ 
I see my William's spirit that rides the starry sky ; 
Through air, through woods, o'er mountains, I see him 

roaming free. 
Or hear him in the sighing gale, ah woe, woes me ! 

And oftentimes Fm tempted to plunge into the wave^ 
To lay me by my William, to share his waf ry grave ; 
For from my proud and cruel foes, ah whither can i 

flee? 
They'd lay me in a dreary cell, ah woe, woes me ! 

And sure thou wilt not lure me into their cruel snare. 
And I will bless thee ever, for thou art young and fair ; 
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V^ heavy chains theyll load my hands, where sun nor 

moon m see. 
Nor hear my William in the wind, ah woe, woes me ! 

Here angels are my guardians, they lull me to my rest ; 
In dreams they shew me William, who dwells among the 

blest ; 
Or bear me on their sheltering wings, through scenes of 

bliss, to be 
Where I shall cease to weep and cry, ah woe, woes me ! 
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LOVE SONGS. 



LOVE SONGS. 



BONNY MARY. 



Whebe Scaur rins wimpling 'maiig the rocks,* 

And wheels and boils in mony a linn, 
A brisk young shq>herd fed his flocks, 

Unus'd to guile, to strife, or din : 
But love its silken net had thrown 

Around his breast so brisk and airy ; 
And his blue eyes wi' moisture shone 

As thus he sung of Bonny Mary. 

When o*er the Lowther's haughty head 
The morning breaks in streaks sae bonny, 

I climb the mountain's lonely side. 
For quiet rest I get na ony. 
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How sweet the brow on yon hill cheek ! 

Where mony a weary hour I tany ; 
For there I see the twisted reek ' 

Rise ftae the cot where dwells my Msuy* 

Oft has the lark sung o'er my head, 

And shook the dew-draps irae her wing : 
Oft hae my flocks forgot to feed, 

And round their shepheid form'd a ring ; 
Their looks condole the lee^laug day. 

While mine are fix'd and canna vary : 
Oft hae they listened to my lay 

Of faith and love to Bonny Mary. 

When Phoebus moontS frae Oawfbrd-mair; 

His gowden locks a' streaming gaily ; 
When mom has breathed its ftagrance pure. 

And life and joy rings through the valley ; 
I drive my flocks to yonder brook> 

The feeble in my arms I carry y 
Then every lanunie^s harmless look* 

Brings to my mind my Bonny Maiy. 

2 
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When gioamin' o'er the welkin steals. 

And baps the hills in sober grey ; 
And bitterns, in their airy wheels. 

Amuse the wanderer on his way ; 
Regardless of the wind and rain. 

With cautious step and prospect wary, 
I often trace the lonely glen 

To get a sight of Bonny Mary. 

When midnight draws her curtain deep. 

And lays the breeze amang the bushes. 
And Scaur, wF mony a winding sweep. 

O'er rocks of reddle raves and rushes ; 
Though sunk in short and restless sleep. 

My fancy wings her flight so airy 
To where sweet guardian spirits keep 

Their watch ai ound the couch of Mary. 

The exile may forget his home. 

Where blooming youth to manhood grew ; 
The bee forget the honey-comb. 

Nor with the spring his toil renew ; 

D 
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The sun may lose hb light and heat ; 

The planets in their rounds mi^cany.; 
But my fond heart shall cease to beat 

When I forget my Bonny Mary. 
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MY BLYTHE AN' BONNY LASSIE. 



Tune — Neil Gaw's Farewell to Whisky. 

How sair my heart nae man shall ken 
When I took leave o' yonder glen. 
Her faithful dames, her honest men, 
. Her streams sae pure an' glassy, O : 
Her woods that skirt the verdant vale. 
Her bahny breeze sae brisk an' hale. 
Her flower of every flower the wale. 
My blythe an' bonny lassie, O ! 

The night was short, the day was lang. 
An' ay we sat the birks amang. 
Till o'er my head the blackbird sang 
Gae part wi' that dear lassie, O. 
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When on Lamgaro's top sae green 
The lising sun-beam red vras seen, 
Wi' aching heart I left my Jean, 
My blythe an' bonny lassie, O. 

Her form is gracefu' as the pine ; 
Her smile the sunshme after rain ; 
Her nature cheerfu', frank, an' kind. 

An' neither proud nor saucy, O. 
The ripest cherry on the tree 
Was ne'er sae pure or meek to see, 
Nor half sae sweet its juice to me 

As a kiss o' my dear lassie, O. 

Whatever I do, where'er I be. 
Yon glen shall ay be dear to me ; 
Her banks an' howms sae fair to see ; 

Her braes sae green an' grassy, O : 
For there my hopes are center'd a'^ ; 
An' there my heart was stown awa ; 
An' there my Jeanie fii^st I saw, . 

My blythe an' bonny lassie, O. 
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THE BRAES OF BUSHBY. 



Ae glentia' cheerfu' sknmer moni. 
As I cam o'er the riggs o' Lom* 
I heard a lassie all forloni 

Lamentin' for her Johnny, O. 
Her w3d notes pour'd the air alang ; 
The H^hland rocks an' woodlands rang ; 
An' ay the o'erword o' her sang 

Was Bushby braes are bonny, O. 

On Bushby braes where Uossoms blow. 
Where blooms the brier an' snlky sloe. 
There first I met my only joe. 

My dear, my faithfu' Johnny, O. 
The grove was dark, sae dark an' sweet ! 
Where first my lad an' I did meet; 
The roses blush'd around our feet : 

Then Bushby braes were bonny, O. 
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Departed joys, how soft ! how dear ! 
That frae my e'e still wrings the tear ! 
Yet still the hope my heart shall cheer 

Again to meet my Johnny, O. 
The primrose saw, an' hlue hare-bell» 
Bat nane o' them our love can te8. 
The thrilling joy I felt too well. 

When Bushby braes were bonny, O. 

My lad is to the Baltic gane 

To fight the proud an' doubtfu' Dane. 

For our success my heart is fiun ; 

But 'tis maistly f(H* my Johnny, O. 
Then, Cupid, smooth the German sea. 
An' bear him back to Lorn an' me! 
An' a' my life I'll sing wi' glee. 

The Bushby braes are bonny, O. 
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blythe.an' cheery, 



Tune — Bfythe, hlythe^ an* merry was she. 

On Ettrick clear there grows a brier, ; 

Aif mony a bonny bloomin' shaw ; 
But Peggy's grown the fidrest flower 

The braes o' Ettrick ever saw. 
Her cheek is like the woodland rose ; 

Her e'e the violet set wi' dew ; 
Thelflys fair without compare. 

Yet in her bosom tines its hue. 

Had I as muckle gowd an' gear 
As I could lift unto my knee, 

Nae ither lass but Peggy dear 
S]]K>uld ever be a bride to xfi^. 
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O she's blythe ! an' O she's cheery ! 

O she's bonny, frank, an' free ! 
The stemies blight, nae dewy night. 

Could ever beam like Peggy's e'e. 

Had I her hame at my wee house. 

That stands aneath yoo mountain high* 
To help me wi' the kye an' ewes, 

An' in my arms at e'ening lie ; 
O sae blythe ! an' O sae cheery! 

Q sae happy we wad be ! 
The lammie to the ewe is dear^ 

But Feggfs dearer hoc to me. 

But I may sigh an' stand abeigh. 
An' greet till I lose baith my een ; 

Though Pe^s srailesmy heart beguiles, 
She disna mind my love a preen. 

I'm sad! an' O Fm sony! 
Sad an' sorry may I be ; 

1 may be sick, an' very sick. 

But I'll be desperate sweer to dee. 
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CAROLINE. 



Ak—Earkk Bankg. 

Wherb Yarrow's current, waving bliie» 

Nurses the scented meadow-queen, 
A flower of beauty's fiiirest hue 

Blooms lovely in its bower of green. 
The lustre of the ruby gem ; 

The brightest tinge that decks the sky ; 
The wild-briars blushing diadem. 

With Caroline will never vie. 

Soft evening smiled in mantle &ir ; 

The swain on Yarrow's banks reclined ; 
How sweetly sounded through theair 

The anthems of the wand'ring wind I 
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I saw, enthroned, life's morning star 
Throu^ cloudless skies of rapture shine i 

Green fields of pleasure bloom'd a&r. 
Till first I saw my Caroline. 

But now a prey to dull dismay, 

A boding pang distracts my mind ; 
From Yarrow I must bend my way, 

And leave my Caroline behind, 
I leave the wild flower-woven plains,. 

So pleasing to my youthful view, 
And heave to Yarrow and her swains 

A long, perhaps a last; adieu! 

Enchanting girl ! though we must part; 

And part in love's delightful road. 
When far away, still, still my heart 

Will linger near thy lov'd abode. 
My memory often shall bequeath 

A pensive throb, to nature true ; 
Where'er I go, I'll often breathe 

A sigh to Yarrow and to you* 
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When hr in foreign lands I roam^ 

And nurs'd by pallid peril's gloom. 
In exile from my native home^ 

Ha ! wilt thoir weep thy wanderer's doom ? 
Or will thou scorn thy early love ? 

Bid plighted passion cease to bum ? 
False to the young affections prove ? 

And break my heart when I return ? 

Ah, no ! methinks that breast of thine 

The gentle thrill can ne'er repel ; 
Where lingers sympathy divine. 

Sure faithless love can never dwell. 
Then, vhen my wanderings aU are o'er, 

A wreath to constant love 111 twine; 
The wild sea-billows never more 

Shall roll ^twixt me and CafoUne. 
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TO MISS JANE S- 



Tune — Amiiiim Hmue* 



I wasna sae soon to my bed yestreeD ; 

What ail'd me I neyer could dose an e'e ? 
Was't Chalmers's sherry that thrill'd ilka vein? 

Or glamour yon gypsy has thrown upon me? 
I'm certain twa een as bright I hae seen ; 

An' every perfection in every degree ; 
Can naebody sing fike Jeany yestreen. 

That sleep's sae completely departit frae me ? 

It isna her een» where modesty beams. 
Where sense an' good nature a[qparent we see ; 

Tb her sweet cherry lips, and her delicate form. 
Have left an impression where it shouldna be. 
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No, that's not, the thing : 'tis an elegant ease 
Attending ilk action, though ever sae wee ; 

An' her sweet heavenly voice, sae to melody tun'd. 
It will ring in my lugs till the day that I dee. 

It isna her een sae bonny an' blue. 

Nor nae single beauty astonishes me ; 
But the hale o' the lassie arises to view. 

As a model what womankind really may be. 
Your love in a present I wadna receive. 

It wad mar sic a pure an' agreeable dream ; 
But only, if you think it prudent to give, 

A shepherd, dear Jeany, intreats your esteem. 
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THE BONNY LASS OF DiyLOEAINE, 



Air — Maid of Isla. 

Still must my pipe lie idle by, 

And worldly cares my mind annoy \ 
Again its softest notes Til try. 

So dear a theme can never cloy« 
Last time my mountain harp I strung, 

Twas she inspired the simple strain. 
That lovely flower so sweet and young, 

The bonny lass of Deloraine. 

How blest the breeze's balmy sighs 
Around her ruddy lips that blow ; 

The flower that in her bosom dies ; 
Or grass that bends beneath her toe. 
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Her "cheek's endued with poWers, at wiU" 
The rose's richest shade to drain ; 

Her eyes, what soft enchantments fiil ! 
The bonny lass of Deloraine. 

Let Athol boast her birchen bowers. 

And Lomond of her isles so green ; 
And Windermere her woodland shores ; 

Our Ettrick boasts a sweeter scene : 
For there the evening twilight swells 

With many a wild and melting strain ; 
And there the pride of beauty dwells. 

The bonny lass of Deloraine. 

If Heaven shall keep her ay as good 

As now she'-s handsome, £ur, and free. 
The world may into Ettrick crowd. 

And Nature's iirst perfection see. 
Glencoe has drawn the wanderer^s eye. 

And Stafia in the western main ; ^ 
These natural wonders ne'er can vie 

Wi' the bonny lass of Deloraine. 
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May health stiU cheer her beauteous &ice. 

And round her brows may honour twine ; 
And Heaven preserve that breast in peace^ 

Where meekness, love, and duty join. 
But all her joys shall cheer my heart. 

And all her griefs shall give me pain ; 
For never from my soul shall part 

The bonny lass of Deloraine. 
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THE HILLS O' GALLOWA. 



Tune — Lee Rig^ 

Amang the birks, sae blythe an' gay, 

I me^ my Julia hameward gaun ; 
The Unties chantit on the spray. 

The lanmiies lowpit on the lawn ; 

On ilka swaird the hay was mawn ; 
The braes wi' gowans buskit braw ; 

An' gloamin's plaid o' grey was thrawn 
Out o'er the hills o' Gallowa. 

•Wi' music wild the woodlands rang, 
An' fragrance wing'd alang the lee. 

When down we sat, the flowers amang, 
Upon the banks o' stately Dee: 
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My Julia's amis encircled me ; 
Then sweetly slade the hours awa» 

Till dawning coost a glimmeiin' e'e. 
Upon the hilb o' Gallowa. 

It isna owsen, sheep, an' kye. 

It isna gowd, it isna gear. 
This lifted e'e wad hae, quo' I, 

The warFs drumUe gloom to dieer ; 

But gie to me my Julia dear. 
Ye powers wha rowe this yirthen ba'. 

An' O sae blythe through life I'll steer 
Amang the hills o' €rallowa. 

.When gloamin' daunders up the hill. 

An' our gudeman ca's hame the cow^ 
Wr her rU trace the mossy rill 

That through the rashes dimpled rowes; 

Or tint amang the scroggy knowes. 
My burkeh pipe 111 sweetly blaw. 

An' lung the streams, the stmths, an' howes. 
The hills an' dales o'Gallowa. 
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An' when auld Scotland's heathy hills. 

Her rural nymphs an' jovial swains. 
Her floViy wilds an' wimplin' rills. 

Awake nae mair my canty strains ; 

Where friendship dwells an' freedom reigns. 
Where heather blooms an' moor-cocks craw, 

O dig my grave, an' lay my J>anes 
Amang the hills o' Oallowa. 
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HER BLUE ROLLIN' e'e. 



Air — Banks of the Devon. 



My lassie is lovely as May-day, adorning 

Wi* gowans an' primroses ilka green lee ; 
Though sweet is the violet, new blown i' the morning. 

As tender an' sweet is her blue rollin' e'e. 
O say, what is whiter than snaw on the mountain? 

Or what wi' the red rose in beauty can vie ? 
Yes, whiter her bosom than snaw on the mountain, 

An' bonny her &ce as the red rose can be. 

See yon lowly cottage that stands by the wild-wood, 
Hedg'd round wi'the sweet briar and green willow tree, 

'Twas yonder I spent the sweet hours of my. childhood. 
An* first felt the power of a love rollin* e'ci. 
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Though soon frae my hame an' my lassie I wander'd ; 

Though lang Fve been tossing on fortune's rough sea; 
Ay dear was the valley where Ettrick meandered ; 

Ay dear was the bUnk o' her blue rollin' e'e. 

O for the evenmg> and O for the hour. 

When down by yon green-wood she promised to be ; 
When quick as the sununer dew dries on the flower, 

A' earthly affections an' wishes wa^ flee. 
Let Art an' let Nature display their proud treasures ; 

Let Paradise boast o' what ance it could gie ; 
As high is my bliss, an'' as sweet are my pleasures. 

In the heart-melting blink o' my lassie's blue e'e. 
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I HAE LOST MY JEANY, O, 



Tune — Lady Cunningham's Delight, 

O I hae seen ^hen fields were green. 

An' birds sae blythe an' cheery, O, 
How swift the day. wad [miss away 

When I was wi' my deary, O : 
But now I neitljier laugh nor sing. 

My looks are alter'd cleanly, O ; 
rU never like a lass again, 

Since I hae lost my Jeany, O. 

Now I may grane an' greet my lane. 
An' never ane to heed me, O ; 

My claes, that ay were neat an' clean. 
Can scarce be ^aid to deed me, O ; 
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My heart is sair, my elbows bare, 
My pouch without a guinea, O ; < 

rn never taste o' pleasure mair. 
Since I hae lost my Jeany, O. 

O, Fortune ! thou hast us'd me ill ; 

Far waur than my deservin', O ; 
lliric'e o'er the crown thou'st knocVd me down. 

An' left me haflins starvin', O : ^ 
Thy roughed blast has blawn the last. 

My lass has used me meanly, O ; 
Thy shaipest dart has pierc'd my heart, 

An* ta'en firae ine my Jeany, O. 

Ill nae msur strive, while Fm alive, » 

For aught but mis«oi' slavery, O ; 
This world's a stage, a pilgrimage, 

A mass o' lust an' knavery, O : * 
IC fickle fame but save my name. 

An' frae oblivk>n scrten me, O ; 
Then farewell fortune, farewell love. 

An' ferewell bonny Jeany, O ! 
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HERE, FIX D BY CHOICE. 



Here, iixM by choice, too long I staid 

Beside the lovely Flora ; 
Too fond to see the channing maid, 
' The cause of all my sorrow. 
The rising sun each morning saw 

My passion fast augmenting, * 
Till she with Campbell crossed the main,. 

And left her love lamenting.. 

No curses on her head FU crave; 

My blessing still attend her ; 
Whene'er I offer up my vows. 

My dear FU^ay remember. 
Though mountains rise, and rivers roU,^ 

And oceans rage between us. 
If death me spare, Fll search for her 

Through all the Carolinas. 
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Nor absence^ time, nor balmy rest, 

Nor grief, nor tears, can ease me ; 
I feel the time approaching fast 

When a clay-cold bed will please me. 
Then rest my head upon yon hill. 

Where blows the blooming heather. 
There first at Flora's feet I fell ! 

There oft we sat t<^ether ! 

How happy would my charmer seem ! 

How soriy when I left her! 
I would not then have chang'd my seat 

With him that sway'd the sceptre. 
My prospect glow'd with fairest flowers> 

From bliss no bounds to bar me : 
Now dismal shades and dreary shores 

With rueful murmurs scare me. 

Th^re was a time, no more Til see, 
I spent in mirth and ranging ; 

There was a time when I was gay. 
But times are always changing. 
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The times shall change, and moons shall wane. 

Yet I in love still languish ; 
My tender heart must break in twain. 

Since nought can ease mine anguish. 
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i'm GANE a' WRANG, JAMIE. 



Tune — Uf an* waur them a', WiUAt. 

^ O WHAT maks you sae dowie, lassie } 
What maks^you sae cheerless ? 

For wit, an' fun, an^-haimless glee. 
My Peggy ay was peerless. 

Ye're gane a' wrang, Peggy, 

Ye're gane a' wrang, Peggy, 

Ye've lost a frien', or oitdh'd^the spleen. 
Or for some lad thought lang, Peggy/' 

* 

" Yes, I hae catch'd a weaiy spleen 
Has banish'd a' my mirth, Jamie ; 

An' I hae lost the dearest frien' 
That e'«r I ken'd on eaith, Jamie. 
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Fm gane a' wraiig, Jamie, 
rm gane a' wrang, Jamie, 
For Fve lien in an unco bed, 
Ayont an unco aian, Jamie.? 

" Ah, waes my heart for what ye've done ! 

Ye canna hide it lang, Peggy ; 
How could ye use your love sae ill T 

Ye have done a' wrang, Peggy. 
Ye'te gane a*" wrang, Peggy; 
Ye're gane a' wrang, Peggy, 
Ye promis'd aft to marry me. 

An' ay ere it was lang, Peggy. 

Fm unco wae to tak my leave ; 

But that's the thing maun be, Peggy : 
Fll never like a lass sae weel. 

Sin' I hae done wi' thee, Peggy. 
' Ye're gane a' wrang, Peggy, 
Ye're gane a' wrang, Peggy, 
Ye promis'd aft to marry me. 

An' ay ere it was lang, Peggy."* 
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" I weel deserve my hapless lot. 
Ye war sae kind an' true, Jamie; 

My broken heart will ne^er foi|;et 
How Vve misused you, Jamie. 

Tm gane a' wrang, Jamie, 

Fm gane a' wrang, Jamie ; 

For Fve lien in an unco bed, 
Ayont an unco man, Jamie.'' 

" My dear, I ken yeVe done amiss ; 

But blame was far frae thee, Peggy : 
rU tell you what will gar you blush, — 

The unco man was me, Peggy. 
We've done a' wrang, Peggy, 
We've done a' wrang, Peggy ; 
Well do .the best that now remains. 

An' wed ere it be lang, Peggy" 
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THE HAY-MAKERS. 



Time — Coming thrcugh the Ryt. 

« My lassie, how I'm charm'd' wi' yoa 

Tb heedless now to tell ; » 
But a' the flowers the meadow through, 

Ye're sweetest ay yoursel' : 
I camia sleep a wink by night. 

Nor think a thought by day ; 
Your image smiles afore my sight 

Whatever I do or say." 



" Fye, Jamie ! dinna act the part 
Ye'll ever blush to own ; - 

Or try to wile my youthfu' heart 
Frae reason's sober throne : 
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Sic visbos I can ne'er approve^ 

Nor ony wakin' dream ; 
Than trust sic fiery^furious love, 

rd rather hae esteem.'' 

*' My bonny lassie, come away, 

I canna bide your frown ; 
Wi' ilka flower, sae fresh an* gay, 

111 deck your bosom round: 
rU pa' the gowan off the glen. 

The lily off the lee ; 
The rose an' hawthorn bud I'll twine 

To make a bob for thee." 

** Aye, Jamie, ye wad steal my heart. 

An' a' my peace frae me ; 
An' fix my feet within the net. 

Ere I my error see. 
I trow yell wale the flowery race 

My bosom* to adorn ; 
An' ye confess ye're gaun to place ' 

Within my breast a thorn." 
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'* How can my lassie be sae taii, 
, An' vex me a' the day ? 
Ye ken I lo-'e wi' a' my heart. 

What wad ye hae me say ? 
Ilk anxious wish an' little care 

I'll in thy breast confide. 
An' a' your joys an' sorrows share, 
, If ye*ll become my bride." 

" Then tak my hand, ye hae my heart ; , 

There's nane I like sae wed ; 
An' Heaven grant I act my part 

To ane sae true an' leaL 
This bonny day amang the hay, 

I'll mind till death us twine ; 
An' often bless the happy day 

That made my laddie mine/' 
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THE MAID OF DEVON. 



Tuoe — MarahalVa Complmenta to Neil Gaw. 

Oft by the wild-wood, musing slow. 

Where Devon's silver waters wind. 
Enchanting girl ! where'er I go 

Thy melting image haunts my mind. 
Fve puU'd for thee the fairest flowers 

That blossom on the spangled tree ; 
And rifled Nature's sweetest bowers. 

In search of wreaths of love for thee. 

I hear thee in the evening gale 
That fans the leaves of every tree. 

As wandering Devon's wiUow'd vale. 
Each blushing flower reminds of thee : 

F 
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I see thee in yon burning gem. 

When fades the purple-colour'd light» 

Yon pensile, beaming diadem ! 
That studs the azure zone of night. 

How sweetly chides the twilight dove 

Its plighted partner's long delay ! 
Why dost thou linger from thy love ? 

The plumed mourner seems to say. 
How softly murmurs Devon's stream ! 

How sweetly hums the mountain bee'! 
But sweeter far the fairy dream 

That brings thy angel smile to me ! 

The withered wild-heath sadly mourns 

Before tiie wmged wintery blast ; 
But soon a gentler gale returns. 

And breathes oblivion o'er the past : 
The pearly drops of April eve 

Its lovely bells will soon renew ; 
Then come, and all my griefs relieve, 

&y one kind gUince of love from yott« 
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AVON BANKS. 



Tune — RmHh Castle. 

The Tweed, the Tay, and bonny Clyde, 
In living numbers often glide ; 
And rural Yarrow flows along 
Her native dales in deathless song : 
But Avon, though thy banks an' braes 
Ne'er wore sic braw poetic claes, 
Mair dear to n|e thy velvet vales 
Than classic Yarrow's winding dales. 

When luckless love rav'd in my breast. 
And robb'd my weary soul of rest ; 
When Mary, fair and cruel maid ! 
Each vow with cauld disdain repaid ; 
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The hemiit woods sae green and gay. 
That fringe thy stream with vernal spray, 
Hae often heard my dulefu' sang; 
And with the wailing numbers rang- 

Adown the dale, wf gracefu' pride, 
Lang may thy winding waters glide ; 
And oft entice the loving pair 
To trace thy walks and woodlands fav. 
But hark ! — ^the ruthless fates command. 
And I maun leave my native land ; 
With bursting heart I hie away. 
Bewitching stream ! iareweel for aye ! 
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LOVELY MARY. 



Tune — Back of the Change-house, New set. 

FvB seen the lily on the wold, 
I've seen the opening marigold. 
Their fairest hues at mom unfold ; 

But fairer is my Mary. 
How sweet the fringe of mountain bum. 
With opening flowers at spring's return ! 
How sweet the scent of flow'ry thorn i 

But sweeter is my Mary. 

Her heart is gentle, warm, and kind ; 
Her form's not fairer than her mind ; 
Two sbter beauties rarely join'd. 
But join'd in lovely Maiy> 
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O, sweet may the breeze be her mountains between ! 
And sweet be her walks through her woodlands so green! 
And sweet be the murmurs of fair winding Tay, 
Since the bogles have chast'd my £liza away ! 

I love her ; I own it ; Til oMm it again ; 
If I had two friends on the earth, she was ane ; 
And now I can neither be cheerfu' nor gay. 
Since the bogles have chas'd my Eliza away. 
May Heaven in kindness long shelter my flower. 
So admir'd by the rich and belov'd by the poor ! 
Whose blessing will cheer her sweet bo^m for aye, 
Nor fiiiry, nor bogle, will chase it away. 
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BONNY JEAN, 



Twae-'Prmee Winiam Henry's Delight. 

Sing od, sing on, my bonny bird. 

The sang ye sang yestreen, O, 
When here, anealh the hawthorn wfld, 

I met my bonny Jean, O. 
My blude ran prinklin' through my veins. 

My hair began to steer, O ; 
My heart phiy'd deep against ihy breast ! 

As I beheld my dear, O. 

O weels me on my happy lot! 

O weels me on my dearie ! 
O weels me on the chaimin' spot. 

Where a^ combined to cheer me ! 
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The mavis liltit on the bush. 
The lavrock on the green^ O ; 

The lily bloomed, the daisy bbish'd^ 
But a' was nought to Jean^ O. 

Sing on, sing on, my bonny thrush. 

Be neither flee'd nor eerie ; 
rU wad your love, sits in the bush, 

That gars ye sing sae cheerie : 
She may be kind, she may be sweet,. 

She may be neat an' clean, O ; . 
But O she's but a drysome mate,' 

Compared wi' bcmny Jean^ O. 

If love wad open a' her stores. 

An' a' her bloomin' treasures. 
An' bid me rise, an' turn an' choice. 

An' taste her chiefest pleasures ; 
My choice wad be the rosy cheek. 

The modest beamin' eye, O ; j 
The yellow hair, the bosom fair. 

The lips o* coral dye, O. 
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A bramble shade around her head^ 

A burine poplin' by, O ; 
Our bed the swaird^ eur sheet the plaid> 

Our canopy the sky, O. 
An' here's the bum, an' there's the bush 

Around the flowrie green, O ; 
An' this the plaid, an' sure the lass 

Wad be my bonny Jean, O. 

Hear^me, thou bonny modest moon! 

Ye stemies twinklin' high, O !' 
An' a' ye gentle powers aboon. 

That roam athwart the sky, O ^ 
Ye see me gratefu' for the past. 

Ye saw me blest yestreen, O; 
An' ever till I breathe my last 

Yell see me true to Jean, O. 
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STRATHFILLAN. 



Tune — Tushilaw, 
An old Border air, never set 

By FiUan's w9d and lonely streams 

She dwells, the angel of my fancy ! 
The lustre from her eye that beams 

Proclaims the maid, my'Iovdy Nancy ! 
Her locks are of the raven's hue. 

And fm her face as smiling morning. 
When every rose-bud's wet with dew. 

And sun-beams hill and vale adorning. 

Whene'er she treads Strathfillan's vale. 

More sweetly sounds the gurgling fountain; 

More balmy breathes the evening gale ; 
More bright the moon looks o'er the mountain ; 
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And when her tongue's attun'd to love^ 
Or full the tear of pity swelling. 

The blest above can only prove 
The raptures in my bosom dwelling. 
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30NNY LEEZT. 



Tone — (yet the Muir amang the Heather, 

Though I've enjoy'd my youth in health. 

An' liv'd a life both free an' easy ; 
Yet real delight I never felt 

Until I saw my bonny Le&sy, 
I've seen the Athol birk sae fair. 

The mountain pine, an' simple daisy ; 
But nought I've seen can e'er compare 

Wi' the modest gracefu' form 6* Leezy. 

I've seen the hare trip o'er the dale. 
The lamb upon the lee sae gaily*; 

But <when young Leezy trips the vale, 
:For lively ease, she dings them fairly. 
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Her een, the dew-draps o' the mora ! 

Hae gi'en my heart an unco heezy : 
It canna be, that pride or -scorn 

Can lodge within the breast 6' Leezy. 

I winna greet, I winna dee. 

Though love has made me something reezy ; 
But mirth shsdl ne'er gang down' wi' me 

If aught befa' my bonny Leezy. 
When her and I to rest are gane. 

May shepherds strew our graves wf daisy ! 
And when o'er us they make their maen, 

Aye join my name wi' bonny Leezy J 
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NOW WELL MAY I. 



Tone — Jacky Latin. 

Now well may I the haunts defy. 

Where love unlicensed reignU O ; 
Where sense is palFd an' conscience gaii'd^ 

And Nature's laws pro&n'd^ O : 
In yonder wood, above the flood, 

Conceal'd frae ilka eye, O, 
Forby the bat, an' beaming wain. 

That slowly wheels on high^ O. 

Where blooms the brier, gie me my dear 

In innocence to woo, O ; 
An' Uka care on earth Fll leave 

Thb blessing to pursue, O. 

2 
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Though troubles rise and wars increase. 

And discontents prevail, O, 
We'll laugh and sing, and love our king. 

Till strength and vigour &il, O. 
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THE SHEEP SHEERING. 



Tune — Bung your Eye t" the Morning. 

The morning was fmr, and the firmament sheen ; 
The valley was fresh, and the mountain was green. 
When bonny young Jean, of our maidens the queen. 

Went over the dale to the sheering. 
Her form was so fair, it was rather divine ; 
The rose-leaf and lily her features entwine ; 
Her lip was the clover-flower moisten'd with wine ; 

Her manner was sweet and endearing. 

Her voice was the music/ so tuneful and true ; 
Her hair was the sun-beam ; her eye was the dew, 
The mirror where Love did his image review. 
And smile at the shadow so pleasing. 
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The knight, who was there at the sheering the ewes. 
Says, "Farmer, your daughter's a beautiful rose:" 
Then up to Miss Jeany he instantly goes. 
And kiss'd her, and aye would be teasing. 

He led her and toy'd with her all the long day, 
And gave her a ring set with jewels so gay : 
Oh ! meet me, my dear," he would pressingly say, 
" This night in the bower by the river/' 
rU ask at my fether," young Jeany replies ; 
" I lain would be with you ; but if he denies" — 
'< Ah ! pray do not tell him,'' said he, with surprise, 
" And ril love you, my Jeany, for ever." 

" But what, my dear sir, are you wanting with me ? 
I'll never do ought but my ^ther may see ; 
He'll never refuse to entrust me with thee 

From evening till dawn of the morning." 
She cries — " My dear father, the km'ght and your Jean 
This night are to meet in the woodland so green. 
To kiss and to prattle, by mortal unseen. 

From evening till dawn of the morning " 
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The knight was abashed, and the farmer look'd sour ; 
" He mocks you, my jewel, go not to the bower." 
*' Then, sir, I am sorry 'tis out of my power 

To meet you this night by the river. 
I'll always be proud of your gay company. 
When my father permits I will wait upon thee.'' 
Then, light as a lamb, she skipped over the lee. 

And left the poor knight in a fever. 

** I ne'er saw a creature so lovely and sly ; 
Confound me, if ever I saw such an eye ! 
But every contrivance. in life I will try 

To catch her alone by the river." 
But all was in vain, she evaded him still. 
Yet always receiv'd him with kindest good-will ; 
And now she's the lady of Merleton-hill, 

And lovely and loving as ever. 
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HOW FOOLISH ARE MANKIND. 



Tune — The lone Vale. 

How foolish are mankind, to look for perfection 
In any poor changling under the sun ! 

« 

By nature, or habit, or want of reflection. 

To vices or folly we heedlessly run. 
The man who b modest and kind in his nature. 

And open and cheerful in every degree ; 
Who feels for the woes of his own fellow-creature. 

Though subject to failings, is dear unto me. 

Far dearer to me is the humble ewe-gowan. 
The sweet native violet, or bud of the broom. 

Than fine fosterM flowers in the garden a-growing. 
Though sweet be their savour and bonny their bloora. 
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Far dearer to me is the thrush or the linnet. 
Than any fine bird from a far foreign tree ; 

And dearer my lad, with his plaid and blue bonnet. 
Than all our rich nobles or lords that I see. 
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HER BONNY BLACK e'e. 



Air — Saw ye my wee thing. 

On the banks o' the burn, while I pensively wander. 
The mavis sings sweetly, unheeded by me ; 

I think on my lassie, her gentle, mild nature ; 
I think on the smile o' her bonny black e'e. 

When- heavy the rain fa% an' loud loud tfie win' blaws. 
An' simmer's gay cleedin' drives fast frae the tree ; 

I heedna the win' nor the rain, when I think on 
The kind, lovely smile o' my lassie's black e*e. 

When swift as the hawk, in the stormy November, 
The cauld Norian* win' ca's the drift o'er the lea ; 

Though bidin' its blast on the side o' the mountain, 
I think on the smile o' her bonny black e'e. 
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When braw at a weddin' I see the fine lasses. 
Though a' neat an' bonny, they're naething to me ; 

I sigh an' sit dowie, regardless what passes. 
When I miss the smile o' her bonny, black e'e. 

When thin twinklin' stemies announce the grey gloamin'; 

When a' round the ingle sae cheery to see ; 
Then music delightfu', saft on the heart stealing 

Minds me o' the smile o' her bOnny black e'e. 

When jockin' an' laughin', the lave they are merry. 
Though absent my heart, like the lave I maun be ; 

Sometimes I laugh wi' them, but oft I turn dowie, 
An^ think on the smile o' my lassie's black e'e. 

Her lovely fair form ftae my mind's away never; 

She's, dearer than a' this hale warid to me ; 
An' thb is my wish, may I leave it, if ever 

She rowe on another her love^beaming e'e. 
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MY DEAR LITTLE JEANT. 



Air — Lack o* Gowd^ 

** My dear little Jeany, what ms^ ye sae sliy 
An' saucy wi' Charley, whase horses an' kye 
Gang wide on the meadow, his ewes on the lee f 
An' where will you see sic a laddie as he t* 
" Ah ! father, if ye kend him as weel as I, 
How ye wad despise him, his ewes an' his kye ! 
Whene'er we*re our lane, on the meadow or hiU, 
Ilk word an' ilk action is tendin' to ill. 

But Jamie's sae modest, that him I maun ruse ; 
He'll beg for a kiss, which I canna refuse : 
He ne'er gies a look that a lassie needs fear. 
Nor yet says a word but the warld may hear. 
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I ken, my dear father, ye like me sae weel. 
That naething frae you I can ever conceal : 
Young Charley is handsome, and gallant to see ; 
But Jamie, theugh poorer, is dearer to me/' 

** My sweet little Jeany ! the pride o' ray age ! 
Oh, how I'm delighted to hear you sae sage ! 
The forward, who maksthe young maiden his prey. 
Is often carest, and the good sent away. 
I like ye, my Jeany, as dear as my life ; 
YeVe been a kind daughter, sae will ye a wife. 
Then gree wi' your Jamie when he comes again ; 
From thb time Fll count him a son o' my ain." 
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THE EXILE. 



Air — Duandarte and Balermo. 

Here, alas ! forlorn I wander 

On a dreary desert shore ; 
Torn from Anna far asunder. 

Never to behold her more ! 
Brighter than the beauteous meteor 

Was the light of Anna's eye : 
Love in every beaming feature 

Thrill'd my soul with ecstasy. 

Glittering stars, in azure rolling ! 

Ye that paint the evening sky ! 
Mutual love our bosom swelUng, 

Brighter flamed your orbs on high ! 
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Now, alas ! nor mom nor even 
Yields my joyless soul delight ! 

Nor the starry hosts of heaven. 
In the glorious train of night ! 

Yet I mourn not Scotia's mountains. 

Verdant hills, and vallies fair ; 
Glassy lakes, and gurgling fountains,- 

Anna, thou art all my care ! 
Now my soul of life is weary ! 

Here no verdure glads the eye ! 
Here the scene, so dark and dreary. 

Yet would smile were Anna nigh. 
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HUMOROUS SONGS. 



HUMOROUS SONGS. 



DOCTOR MONRO. 



Tune — Humours of Glen. 



*' Dear Doctor, be clever, and fling off your beaver ; 

Come bleed me, and blister me, do not be slow : 
Via sick, Fm exhausted, my schemes they are blasted. 

And all driven heels-o*er-head. Doctor Monro. 
** Be patient, dear fellow, you foster your fever ; 

Pray what's the misfortune tbat bothers you so f 
** O, Doctor ! I'm ruin'd ! Fm ruin'd for ever ! 

My lass has forsaken me, Doctor Monro. 
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I meant to have married^ and tasted the pleasures. 

The sweets, the enjoyments, in wedlock that flew ; 
But she's ta'en another, and broken my measures. 

And £»u*ly confounded me, Doctor I^nro." 
** 111 bleed and 111 blister you, over and over ; 

111 master your malady ere that I go : 
But raise up your head from below the bed cover. 

And give some attention to Doctor Monro. 

If Christy had wed you, she would have misled you. 
And laugh'd at your love with some handsome young 
beau. 
Her conduct will prove it ; but how would you love it Y* 
** I soon would have lam'd her, dear Doctor Monro." 
*' Each year brings a pretty young son, or a daughter; 
Perhaps you're the father; but how shall you know? 
You hugg them — her gallant is bursting with laughter'' — 
That thought's like to murder me. Doctor Monro/' 
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^' The boys cost you many a penny and shilling ; 

You breed them with pleasure, with trouble, and woe : 
But one turns a rake, and another a villain." — 

'' My heart could not bear it, dear Doctor Monro." 

2 
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" The lasses are comely, and dear to your bosom ; 
But virtue and beauty has many a foe ! 

think what may happen; just nipt in their blossom !"- 
*^ Ah ! merciful Heaven ! cease. Doctor Monro. 

Dear Doctor, 111 thank you to hand me my breeches ; 

Fm better ; FU drink with you ere that you go ; 
111 never more sicken for women or riches. 

But love my relations and Doctor Monro. 

1 plainly perceive, were I wedded to Christy, 

. My peace and my pleasures I needs must forego.'^ 
He still lives a bachelor ; drinks when he's thirsty ; 
And sings like a lark, and loves Doctor Monro. 
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love's like a dizziness. 



Tune — Paddj/s Wedding. 

I LATELY liv'd in quiet case. 

An' never wisli'd to marry, O ; 
But when I saw my Peggy's face, 

I felt a sad quandary, O. 
Though wild as ony Athol deer, 

She has trapan'd me fairly, O ; 
Her cherry cheeks, an' een sae clear, 
Harass me late an' early, O. 
O / love ! love ! laddie. 

Lovers like a dizziness! 
It winna let a puir body 
Gang about his business ! 
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To tell my feats this siogle week 

Wad mak a curious diary, O : 
I drave my cart against a dyke. 

My horses in a miry, O : 
I wear my stockings white an' blue, 

My love's sae fierce an' fiery, O : 
I drill the land that I should plow. 

An' jrfow the drills entirely, O.— O / love! Sfc, 

Soon as the dawn had brought the day, 

I went to thcek the stable, O ; 
I coost my coat, an' ply'd away 

As fast as I was able, O. ^ 

I wrought a' morning out an' out 

As I'd been redding fire, O ; 
When I had done, and look'd about, 

Gude faith, it was the byre, O !~0/ lave! S^c, 

Her wily glance I'll ne'er forget ; 

The dear, the lovely blinkin' o't. 
Has pierc'd me through an' through the heart. 

An' plagues me wi' the prinklin' o't. 
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I try'd to sing, I tr/d to pray, 

I try'd to drown't wi' drinkin' o't \ 
I tryd wi' toil to drive't away, 

But ne'er can sleep for thinkin' o't.— O / love ! i^c. 

Were Peggy's love to hire the job. 

An' save my heart frae breakin', O, 
I'd put a girdle round the globe. 

Or dive in Corryvrekin, O ; 
Or howk a grave at midnight dark 

In yonder vault sae eerie, O ; 
Or gang an' ^ier for Mungo Park 

Through Afiica sae dreary, O.— O / lim ! ^c 

Ye little ken what pains I prove! 

Or how severe my plisky, O ! • 
I swear I'm sairer drunk wi' love 

Than e'er I was wi' whisky, O ! 
For love has rak'd me fore an' aft, 

I scarce can lift a leggy, O : 
I fint grew diizy, then gaed daft. 

An' now III dee for Peggy, O.— O / love / ^c. 
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LUCKY REED. 



Tune — Jamie Telfer t* the Dodhead. 

O, Lucky, Lucky, fain wad I 

Thy brows to rowe wf rustling kys. 
On Milton's pinions soar on high 

Aboon the duds, an' sing thy praise ; 
But roostit heigh amang the stems, 

Screwin' my cheepin' fiddle pegs, 
I fear wad twirl my barnue hams 

About like whuppit whirligigs. 

Ye powers, wha deed this yirthen ba' 
Wi' gowden plenty wavin' wide ! 

Wha gie the hills their caps o' snaw. 
An' busk the braes in simmer pride ; 
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Auid England's hedges, cleughs, an' braes. 
Kindly enrich the lee-lang summer 

Wr rowth o' brambles, crabs, an' slaes. 
To nourish Lucky's starvin' humour. 

May ilka pawky, skulkin' wretch 

Be jaggit weel by lucky's stang. 
Ere she gims like a wuddied witch. 

An' gaes the gate we a' maun gang. 
An' when the buirdly carle Fate 

Lays Lucky laigh amang the mools. 
Dethrones the queen o' Billingsgate, 

An' claps her doup wF beadles shools ; 

O then may neither foe nor frien' 

Out o'er her relics sich an' graen. 
Nor priest lift up his holy een. 

Nor douce presenter sing. Amen : 
But howlets, corbies, jays, an' daws, 

O' their lug-rending rival free'd. 
Flee three times roun' the kirkyard wa's, 

An' rair the dirge o' Lucky Reed. 
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AULD ETTRICK JOHN. 



Tvme—Rothiemurchus' Rant. 

There dwalt a man on Ettrick side. 

An honest man I wot was he ; 
His name was John, and he was bora 

A year afore the thretty-three. 
He wad a wife when he was young. 

But she had deit, an^ John was wae ; 
He wantit lang, at length did gang 

To court the lassie o' the brae. 

Auld John cam daddin' down the hill. 
His arm was waggin' manfullie ; 

He thought his shadow \ooWd na ill. 
As aft he keek'd aside to see. 
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His shoon war four pound weight a-piece» 

On ilka leg a ho had he ; 
His doublet Strang was large an' lang. 

His breeks they hardly reach'd his knee. 

His coat was threed-about wi' green. 

The mouds* had wrought it niuckle haim ; 
The pouches war an ell atween. 

The cufF was faldit up the arm. 
He wore a bonnet on his head. 

The bung upon his shouders lay. 
An' by the neb ye wad hae red 

That Johnie view'd the milky way. 

But yet for a' his antic dress. 

His cheeks wi' healthy red did glow ; 
His joints war knit, an' firm like brass. 

Though siller grey his head did grow : 
An' John, although he had nae lands. 

Had twa gude kye amang the knowes ; 
A hunder pund i' honest hands. 

An' sax-an -thretty doddit yowes. 
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An' Neliy was a bonny lass, 

Fu' sweet an' ruddy was her moa' ; 
Her een war like twa beads o' glass^ 

Her brow was white like Cheviot woo ; 
Her cheeks were bright as heather-bells. 

Her bosom like December snaw> 
Her teeth as pure as eggs's shells. 

Her hair was like the hoddy craw. 

*' Gudwife/' quo' John, as he sat down, 

" I'm come to court your daughter Nell ; 
An' if I die immediately. 

She sail hae a' the gear hersel. 
An' if I chance to hae a son, 

I'll breed him up a braw divine ; 
An' if ilk wish turn out a wean. 

There's little fear that we hae nine.'' 

Now Nelly thought, an' aye she leugh, 
** Our lads are a' for sogers gane ; 

Young Tarn will kiss an' toy eneugh. 
But he o' marriage talketh nane. 
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When I am laid in J<^iiiiiie's bed. 
Like hares or laVrocks Til be free ; 

111 busk me braw an' conquer a\ — 
Auld Johnnie's just the man for me/^^ 

W? little say he wan the day. 

She soon became hb bonny bride ; 
But ilka joy is fled away 

Frae Johnnie's canty ingle side. 
She frets, an' greets, an' visits aft. 

In hopes some lad will see her hame ; 
But never ane will be sae daft 

As tent auld Johnnie's flisky dame. 

An' John will be a gaishen soon ; 

His teeth are frae their sockets flown ; 
The hair's peel'd aff his head aboon; 

His face is milk-^an'-water grown : 
His legs, that firm like pillars stood. 

Are now grown toom an' unco sma' : 
She's reaVd bun sair o' flesh an' blood. 

An' peace o' mind — the warst ava. 
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Let ilka lassie tak a man. 

An' ilka callan tak a wife ; 
But youth wi' youth gae hand in hand. 

Or tine the sweetest joys o' life. 
Ye men wha's heads are tuniin' gray, 

Wha to the grave are hastin' on. 
Let reason aye your passion sway. 

An' mind the fiite o' Ettrick John. 

An' a' ye lasses plump and fair. 

Let pure affection guide your hand^ 
Nor stoop to lead a life o' care, 

Wi' withered age, for gear or land. 
When ilka lad your beauty slights. 

An' ilka smile shall yield to wae. 
Yell mind the lang an' lanesome nights 

O' Nell, the lassie o' the brae. 
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BONNY BEETY. 



Tune — Taw raw raw. 

" I WAS a weaver, young an' free, 

Sae frank an' cheery aye to meet wi'. 
Until wi' ane unwary e'e 

I view'd the charms o' Bonny Beety. 
Lack a day ! 
Far away 
Will I gae. 
If I lose her. 

I tauld her I had got a wound 

Through sark an' waistcoat frae her sweet e'e ; 
She said it ne'er should do't again. 

An* off like lightning .flew my Beety. 
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Luckless day \ 
May I say. 
When my way 
Led to Beety. 

Ae day she cam wf hanks o' yarn. 

When wi' my wark my fece was sweety ; 
She said I was a chrieshy thief. 
An' ne'er should get a kiss o' Beety. 
O ho, ho, hon ! 
Now Tm gone. 
Love has pro'en 
A weaver's ruin. 

She laughs at me an' at my loom. 

An' wi' the herd has made a treaty ; 
But wae light on his clouted shoon. 
How durst he e'er attempt my Beety ? 
O how blind. 
Eyes an' mind^ 
Womankind 
Are to their profit ! 
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ATONT THE MOW AMANG THE HAY. 



Tvant'-^Andrew w€ his cutty Gvii. 

Blythly hoe I screw'd my pipes. 

An' blythly play'd the lee4ang day, 
An^ hlyther been w{ bonny Bess 

Ayant the mow amang the hay. 
Whan first I saw the boony face 

O Bessie, bloomin' in her teens^ 
She wyrd away this heart o' mine. 

An' ca'd it fou o' corkin' preens. 

** At e'en, when a' the lave gae lie. 
An' grannie steeks her waukrife e'e. 

Steal out when I the winnock tap, 
Ahint the ha' I'll meet wi' thee." 
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She leugh an' bad me let her hame. 
Her mither sair wad flyte an' scauld ; 

But ere I quat my bmmy Bess 
Anither tale I trow she tauM. 

On Tysday night, foo weel I wat,- 

Wi' hiuny words I row'd my tongue, 
Raught down my plaid, an' stievely stak 

Intill my neive a hazel rung. 
Now whan I con'd my artless tale 

Gaun linkin' owre the lilie lea, 
Fou weel I trowed that ilka bush 

Some jeering question speir'd at me. 

The bleeter ciyd frae yont the loch, 

** O hoolie, hoolie, — whare ye gaun ?'' 
The craik repl/d frae 'mang the com, 

** Turn out your taes, my bonny man.^ 
An' soon I faund, wi' shiv'rin' shanks, 

My heart play dunt through basfou fear. 
Whan glowrin' owre the kail-yard dyke 

To see gin a' the coast was clear ; 

I 
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An' there, like ony nightly thfef, 

Wi' eerie swither loured awhile, 
Till rallying ilka traitor nerve, 

I lightly laup outowr the stile-i 
Syne gae the glass twa cannie pats. 

An' Bessie bade na lang frae me ; 
The rousty lock was uUied weel. 

An' ilka hinge o' cheepin' free. 

O say, ye haly Minstrel band, 

Wha saw the sail the silken hour. 
Though joys celestial on ye wait. 

Say, was your bhss mair chastely pure? 
Blythly hae I screw* d my pipes, 

,An' blythly playd the lee-langdayy 
An* happy been tv^ bonny Bess 

Ay out the mow amang the hay. 
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THE DRINKIN , O ; 



A SANG FOR THE LADIES. 



Tune — Dunbartan Drum$. 

O w AE to the wearifii' drinkiu', O 1 
That foe to reflection an' thinkin', O ! 

Our charms are gi'en in vain ! 

Social conversation's gane ! 
For the rattlm* o* guns an' the drinking O. 

O why will you ply at the drinkin', O ? 

Which to weaknesK%will soon lead you linkin', O ; 

These eyes that shine sae bright 

Soon will be a weary sight. 
When ye're a' sittin' noddin" an' winkin';, O! 
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Forever may we grieve for the drinking O ! 
The respect that b due daily siidan', O ! 

Our presence sair abused. 

An' our company refused. 
An' its a' for the wearifu' drinking O ! 

O drive us not away v/Y your drinking O ! 

We like your presence mair than ye're thinking O ! 

We'll gie ye another sang. 

An' ye're no to think it lang, 
For the sake o' your wearifu' drinkin', O ! 

Sweet delicacy, turn to us blinkin', O ! 

For by day the guns and swords still are clinkin', O ! 

An' at night the flowin' bowl 

Bothers ilka manly soul. 
Then there's naething but beblin' an' drinkin,' O ! 

Gentle Peace, come an' wean them frae drinkin', O ! 
Bring the little footy boy wi' you winkin', O ! 

Gar him thraw at ilka man. 

An' wound as deep's he can. 
Or we're ruin'd by the wearifu' drinkin', O ! 
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GRACIE MILLER. 



Tunc — Braeg of Baiquhidder. 

" Little, queer bit auld body, 

Whar ye gaun sae late at e'en ? 
Sic a massy auld body 

I saw never wi' my een." 
*' Vm gaun to court the bonniest lass 

That ever step'd in leather shoe." 
'* But little shabby auld body, 

Where's the lass will look at you ? 

Ere I war kiss'd wf ane like you. 
Or sic a man cam to my bed, 

I'd rather kiss the hawkit cow. 
An' in my bosom tak a taed.. 
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Wha ever weds wi' sic a stock 

Will be a gibe to a' the lave : 
Little, stupit auld body. 

Rather think upoIl^your grave.' 

'' But Tm sae deep in love wi' ane, 

I'll wed or die, it maks na whether : 
O I she's the prettiest, sweetest queen, . 

That ever brush'd the dew frae heather ! 
The fairest Venus ever drawn 

Is naething but a bogle till her ; 
She's fresher than the morning dawn. 

An' hark, — her name is Gracie Miller.*' 

She rais'd her hands ; her een they reel'd ; 

Then wi' a skirl outowr she fell ; 
An' aye she leugh, an' aye she squeeFd, 

" Hey ! mercy ! body, that's mysel' !" 
Then down he hurkled by her side, 

An' kiss'd her hand, an' warmly woo'd her : 
An' whiles she leugh, an' whiles she »gh'd. 

An' lean'd her head upon his shoulder. 
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*' O pity me, my bomiy Grace ! 

I 

My words are true, ye needna doubt ^em ; 
Nae man can see your bonny face 

An' keep bis senses a' about him.^ 
^ Troth, honest man, I ken'd lang syne 

Nae ither lass could equal wi' me ; 
But yet the brag sae justly mine 

Was tint, tiU you hae chanc'd to see me. 

Though ye want yudith, gear, an' mense. 

Ye hae a dash o' amorous fire ; 
Ye hae good taste, an' sterling sense. 
An' ye sal hae your heart's desire." 
, O, woman ! womai^ ! after death, 
J^ If that vain nature still is given, 

/An' diels get leave to use their breath, 
Theyll flatter ye mto hell frae heaven. 
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CANNIE WI YOUR BLINKIN , BESSIE. 



Tune — Willie was a wanton Wag. 

C ANNIE wi' your blinkin'^ Bessie, 

Dinna beet the dools I dree ; 
Kill na me» my bonny lasne, 

Wi* the glamour o' your e'e. 
Dreigh an' dour hae I been yokit 

Sin' our maiden tryst yestreen. 
Whan my heart I first unloekit 

On the velvet sward sae green. 

Lampin' Tibbie Demster saw us 

Tak a kindly kiss or twa ; 
Syne awa she bang'd to blaw us, 

Mumblin' what she heard an' saw/ 
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Slav'rin' Jock glowr^d o'er the hallan. 
Kindly speir'd for wooster Tam : 

Swith, quo^ he, ye beardless callan^ 
Ttk' your beuk an learn your psalm. 

Whisht, quo' Kata, our clashin' howdie» 

Haith ye wrang the laddie sair ; 
Bessie's sleek as ony mowdie. 

They wha cuddle young learn fair. 
Seowderdowp cam to our dwallin'. 

An' wi' serious, smudgin' look, 
Speer'd at aunty gin the callan' 

Wanted owther clips or crook. 

Fidgin' Davie clew his haffit, 

Hotchin' thrang wi' crikes an' flaes ; 
Tarn, quo' he, their gibes well laugh at 

Whan I mak the baims's daes. 
Warst o' a', Rab Birse, the souter. 

Sent it ringm' through the town. 
How he'd fairly poutch'd the multer 

O* the laddie's brydle shoon. 
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Blythe hae I been wF my Bessie, 

Blyther days I never saw» 
Gauato woo my bonny lassie 

Owie thfe muits o' Gallowa. 
O the days whan love was lispin' 1 

O the days o' auld langsyne. 
Whan the silkin tow was twistin' * 

Roun' this artless heart o' mine! 
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BIRNIEBOUZLE. 



Tune — Braes cf TuUymet. 

" Will ye gang wi' me, lassie. 
To the braes o' Birniebouzle } 

Baith the earth an' sea, lassie. 
Will I rob to fend ye : 

ril hunt the otter an' the brock ; 

The hart, the hare, an' heather-cock ; 

An' pu' the limpat off the rock. 
To ^tten an' to fead ye. 

If ye'U gae wi' me, lassie. 
To the braes o' Birniebouzle, 

Till the day ye dee, lassie. 
Ye sail aye hae plenty : 
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The peats 111 carry in a skull ; 
The cod an' ling wi' lines Fll puU ; 
An' reave the eggs o' mony a gull. 
To mak ye dishes dainty. 

Sae cheery will ye be, lassie, 

I' the braes o'-Bimiebouzle ; 
Donald Gun and me, lassie. 

Ever will attend ye. 
Though w^ hae nouther milk nor meal. 
Nor lamb nor mutton, beaf nor veal. 
We'll fank the porpy an' the seal. 
An' thaf s the way to fend ye. 

An' ye sal gang sae braw, lassie. 

At the kirk o' Bimiebouzle ; 
Wi' littit brogs an' a', lassie. 
Wow but yell be vaunty : 
An' ye sal wear, when you are wed. 
The kirtle an' the Highland plaid. 
An' sleq> upon a heather bed, 
Sae cozy an^ sae canty." 
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" If ye will many me, laddie. 
At the kirk o' Birniebouzle, 
My chiefest aim shall be, laddie. 

Ever to content ye : 
I'll bait the line an' bear the pail. 
An' row the boat an' spread the sail. 
An' dadd the elotters wi' a flail. 
To mak our tatoes plenty." 

" Then come awa wi' me, lassie. 
To the braes o' Bimiebouzle^; 
An' since ye are sae free, lassie, 

Ye sail ne'er repent ye : 
For ye sal hae baith tups an' ewes. 
An' gaits an' swine, an' stots an' cows. 
An' be the lady o' my house. 
An' that may weel content ye." 
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LIFE IS A WEARY COBBLE o' CARE. 



Tno^-^Bob ^ Dumblane. 

Life is a weary, we^, weary, 
Life is a weary cobble o' care ; 

The poeta mislead you, 

Wha ca' it a meadow. 
For life is a puddle o' perfect despair. 
We love an' yre marry, we fight an' we vaiy. 
Get children.to plague an' confound us for aye ; 

Our daughters grow limmers. 

Our sons they grow sinners, 
An^ scorn ilka word that a parent can say. 
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Man is a steerer, steerer, steerer, 
Man is a steerer, life is a pool ; 

We wrestle an' ftistle. 

For riches we bustle. 
Then drap in the grave, an* leave a' to a fool. 

Youth again could I see, 

Women should wilie be. 
Ere I were -wheedled to sorrow an' pain; 

I should take care o' them. 

Never to marry them ; 
Hang me^if buckled in wedlock again. 
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JACK AND HIS MOTHEE. 



Tune — Jackson's Cog in the Morning. 

" Now, mother, since a' our youQg lasses ye saw, 
Yestreen at the wedding, sae trig an' sae braw. 
Say, wasna my Peggy the flower o* them a'. 

Our table an' party adorning ? 
Her form is so fair, and her features so fine ; 
Her cheek like the lily anointit wi' wine ; 
The beam o' her bonny blue e'e does outshine 

The stem that appears in the morning.'^ 

" Awa, ye poor booby ! your skill is but sma'! 
If ye marry Peggy ye'il ruin us a' : 
She lives like a lady, an' dresses as braw : 
But how will she rise i' the morning? 

2 
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She'll lie in her bed till eleven, while ye 
Maun rise an' prepare her her toast an' her tea: 
Her fiiends will be angry^ an' send ye to sea. 
Dear Jocky, be. wise, an' tak warning,'! 

^* O mother! sic beau^I canna forega! 

IVe sworn I will have her, eome.weel or come woe ; 

An' that wad be. perjury, blacks as a crow. 

To leave her an' think of another." 
" An' if ye do wed her, your prospects are fine; 
In meal-pocks an' rags ye will instantly shine : 
Gae break your mad vow, an' the sxa shall be mine ; 

O pity yoursel' an' your mother.^ 

" I'm sure my young Peggy is handsome an' gay : 
I spoke to her father this very same day. 
An' tauld him I was for his daughter away.'' 

** Dear Jocky ! what said he this morning .>" 
" He said he wad gie me a horse an' a cow, 
A bunder gude ewes, an' a pack o' his woo. 
To stock a bit farm at the back o' the brow. 

An' gie Maggy wark i' the morning.'^ 

K 
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^* Troth Peggy is bonajr; and handsome I trow; ■ 
An' really 'tis dangerous brealdng a vow. 
Then talk her ; my blessing on Peggy an' yon 

Shall tany baith e'ening and morning/' 
So Jocky an' Peggy in wedlock were bound ; 
The bridal was menyi the music did sound ; 
They went to their bed, while the glass it gaed founds 

An' a' wish'd them joy i' the morning. 
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ATHOL CUMMERS. 



Duncan lad, biaw the bummers! 
Play me round the Athol Cummere ; 
A the dm o' a' the drummer e 
Canna rmue like Athol Cummers, 
When rm dowie» weet, or weary. 
Soon my heart grows light an' cheery^ 
When I hear the sprightly numbers 
Of my dear, my Athol Cummers. 

Duncan lad, Sfc. 

When the fickle lasses vex me ; 
When the cares o' life perplex me ; 
When I'm fley'd wi' fiightfu' rumours. 
Then I cry for Athol Cummers. 

Duncan lad, tfc. 
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^18 my cure for a^ disasters ; 
Kebbit ewes, an' crabbit masters ; 
Drifty nights, an' dripping smnmers, 
A' my joy is Athol Cummers. 

Duncan lad, Sfc, 

Athol banks an' braes are bonny. 
Fairer nane in Caledony ; 
Bat a' her woods, an' sweetest summers, 
Canna please like Athol Cummers. 

Duncan lad, Sfe. 
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WILLIE WASTLE. 



Tune— -Mac/iirZfliw'a Reel. 

Willie Wastle lo'ed a lass 

Was bright as ony rainbow ; 
A pretty dear I wat she was. 

But saucy an' disdaisfii': 
She courtit was by mony a lad, 

Wiia teas'd her late an' early ; 
An' a' the wiles that Willie had 

Could scarcely gain a parley. 

The western sea had drown'd the sun ; 

The stemies blinkit clearly ; 
The moon was glentin' o'er the glen> 

To light him to his deary. 
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She dwalt amang the mountains w3d> 
Kae wood nor bower to shade her; 

Bat O I the scene look'd sweet an' mild. 
For lave o' them that staid there. 

The cock that craw'd wi^ yelpin' voice, 

Nae claronet sae grand, O ; 
The bonny bumie^s purlin' noise 

Was sweet as the piano. 
The little d<^^ at the door. 

Into hb arms he caught it. 
An' hugg'd an' sleek'd it o'er and o'er. 

For luve o' them that aught it. 

The house was thrang, the night was lang. 

The auld gudewife bethought her. 
To tak a lair was naething wrang 

Beside her bonny doughter. 
Sly Willie entei^d unperceiv'd 

To wake his charming Annie, . 
An' straight his jealous mind believed 

The wife was shepherd Sawny. 
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Though milder than the soathera .breeze 

When July's odours waftm'. 
Yet now his passion made a heeze» 

An' a' his reason left him ; 
He gae the kerlin sic a swinge» 

He didna stand on prattling , 
Till down her throat, like birstled beans> 

He gart her teeth gang rattlin\ 

The doggy fawn'd, but gat a drub 

Frae Willie's hand uncivil ; 
The bum was grown a drumly dub ; 

The cock a skirlin' devil. 
The place appeared a wilderness, 

A desert, dank an' dreary ; 
For O ! alas ! the bonny lass 

Nae.mair could mak it cheery ! 

O love ! thou ray of life divine! 

If rosy virtue guide thee, 
What sense or feeling half sae fine ! 

What blessings too abide thee ! 
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But jealousy, thy neighbour aovar. 
Deforms the finest feature. 

An' maks a gloomy shade to lour 
O'er fairest scenes in nature. 
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HAVEREL WILLIE. 



See ye yon auld stomi-batter'd wa's. 

Where scraichen kaes an' howlets brood in« 
Whare a' the glowrin' bogles dwall. 

That haunt the bonny banks o' Glouden ? 
An' see ye yon clay-biggit ha*, 

A bow-shot wast o' Nancy Kingan'sf 
The auld yard dyke, o* bourtrees rife, 

Whilk bields frae skaith the kail an' ingans? 

Now Wiilie, wha-yon haddin' aught, . 

Ev'n slander cou'dna ca'' him idle. 
At dredgies far an' near he grean'd. 

An' wan the bruse at ilka brydle. 
'Bout Rome's black kirk he'd flyte an' ban, 

Auld Babel's .brazen whore he ca'd her ; 
Nebt screed ye afFthe hunder4}8alm» 

An' syne he'd sing ye Maggie Lauder. 
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Bat waes my heart, he gat a fleg 

Free Tiblne Heughan o' Foulgaitler» 
Wha, tauntin', jeer'd hb proffered nieTe^ 

An' buckled wi' a qpunkie souter. 
Ye'll ablins trow he tint his wits. 

Or pio'd awa like cMiie spectre ; 
Na, na, ott|: Willie took to beuks^ 

An' gravely studied architecture. 

An' there he had that teugh auld aik 

Wad dourly stand the warst o' weather ; 
An' that twa bauks are strainer hr 

Whan pin'd an' spikit firm th^ither. 
Thir truths fund out, wi' nmckle speed 

His bausent cout he weel bedeckit ; 
An* wi' sic wonders in his head. 

He tar an' near the kintry rakit 

He fand a birkie auld an' teugh, 
Nae cuif could light on sic anither ; 

My grannie might hae ca'd her aunt, 
And auld Jean Dibbin, honoured mither. 
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Bat tfacft she Ittd bahh sheep an' nowt. 
By an' outourr a claut o' siller ; 

So straight the bridal braws were bought. 
An' soon the chieL was kippilt till her. 

Now WHlie, though a royet lowi^ 

An' 'mang the faizzies something n>giii8h. 
He's now grown douce as ony whig 

That e'er said prologue owr a haggies. 
I trow he's yokit, tooth an' nail. 

In doure domestic altercation ; 
Her tongue jows like the auld kirk bell, 

Whilk minds him o' his sauFs salvation. 

An' whan he's row'd amang the daes, 

Still waefu' cares his slumbers worrie ; 
Whate'er he does, where'er he gaes. 

He minds his auld memento mart. 
Gudewife, bring here a waught o' yill 

Into the siller-lippit cappie ; 
We'll gie the lugs o' care a clout, 

An'weet our cheepin craigs wi' nappy. 
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We'U dniik--Sfaame fe' the silly fool 

Th^t stains the annals o' our nation ; 
Wha maks a god o' warldly gear. 

An' sews his saul up in a hoshin. 
Well drink to Scotland's free-bom lads ; 

May nae mishap their glory spulzie ; 
An' never youth amang them a' 

Get sic a wife. as Haverel Willie. 
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AULD JOHN BORTHICK. 



TSmtr^The Toper^a delight 

AULD John Borthick is gane to a wedding 

Fiae Edinburgh owr to the east neuk o' Fife ; 
His cheeks they war thin, an' his colour was fading 

But auid John Borthick was mad for a wife. 
His heart was as light as the lammie's in July, 

An' sail as the mushroom that grows on the lee ; 
For bonny Miss Jeany had squeezed it to ulzie 

Wi' ae wily blink o' her bonny blue e'e. 

He sat in a neuk in confusion an' anguish ; 

Hb gravat was suddled, but that wasna a' ; 
His head wasna held, but his brow was tum'd langisb ; 

His teeth wama out, but they war tumin' sma' : 
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He saw bonny Jeany afore him was landit; 

He saw bonny Jeany was favonr^d by a'; 
By lairds an' by nobles respectfully bandit ; 

An' wow but Miss Jeany was bonny an' braw ! 

'' Alasr quo' John B^rtliick, ^l^eyll spoil the poor lassie^ 

An' gar her believe that she carries the bell ; 
I'll ne'er hae a wife sae upUftit an' saucy ; 

I cou'dna preserve her a month to mysel'. 
But yet she's sae handsome, sae modest, m' rosy. 

The man wfaa attains her is blest for his life ; 
My heart is a' earning to lie in her bosy. 

Oh! dear!" quo' John BortUck, " gin I had a wife!^ 



Lang Geordie was tipsy ; he roared an' he rantit ; 

He danc'd an' he sang, an' was brimfii' o' glee ; 
Of riches, of ^rength, an' of favour he vauntit : 

No man in the world sae mighty as he. 
But in cam his wife ; he grew sober an' sulky ; 

She bade him gang hame as he valued hb life ; 
Then cuflTd him, an' ca'd him an ass an' a monkey. 

<< Ha! faith T quo' John Borthick, *' I'U ne'er hae a wife.' 



V 
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The bride an' bridegroom to their bed they retired ; 

Miss Jeany was there^ an' John Borthick an' a' : 
He look'd at Miss Jeaay, his heart was inspired ; 

Some said that the tears frae his haffits did fa'. 
He saw the bridegroom tak the bride in his bosom ; 

He kiss'd her, caress'd her, an' ca'd her his life : 
John tum'd him about ; for he coudna compose him : 

" O, Lord r quo' John Borthick, '' gin I had a wife r 

The momin' appeared, an' the cchhle was ready 

John Borthick was first at the end o' the bay 
But oh ! to his sorrow he miss'd the sweet lady 

A beau had her under his mantle away. 
In less than a fortnight John Borthick was married 

To ane wha might weel be the joy o' his life : 
But yet, wi' confusion an' jealousy worried. 

He cunet the day that he married a wife. 
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NATIONAL SONGS. 



NATIONAL SONGS. 



LAMENT FOR ABERCROMBIE. 



Tune — Caledama. 



Whe19 Nature with wild-flowers bespangled the moon- 
tains. 

And meadows displa/d a' their charms to the bee ; 
When pure gush the rills by their grass-border'd foun- 
tainsy 

And saft soughs the wind through the blooni4aden tree ; 
Beneath yon auld aik, on the green banks o' Clouden, 

Whare aft in the gloamiu' I wandered to rave, 
Auld Malcolm was seen, o'er his scars fondly broodin^ 

Lamenting a warrior laid cauld in his grave. 
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He stood by the stream, on a strong claymore leaning;. 

Like ane whase sad bosom o' sorrow is foa ; 
He strade owre the gowans fou mournfully maening. 

And straight frae its scabbard his braid sword he drew : 
'' Farewell, dear renown/' cried the auld lyart veteran ; 

'' For Malcolm nae mair will be seen on the field 
Wi' death warsling dourly, his ikes bravely scatterin'; 

The sword o' a sodger his arm downa wield. 

But here though he wanders wi' eild heavy laden. 

And joyless gaes hirplin' down life's briary brae. 
He yince strade to glory, through bluid bravely wading 

Whar great Abercrombie, his chief, led the way» 
Illustrious leader ! now stalking wi' heroes, 

Wha bled for our country, our king, and our laws. 
When freedom unfurls her banner, be near us. 

And rouse Scottish valour to stand in her cause. 

By thee, led to victory, the sodger undaunted. 
In wild transport fir'd at the loud shouts o' war, 

Owre heaps rush'd to glory, the breach boldly mounted, 
Though death arm'd wi' terror his courage to scaur. 
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Auld Scotia may iang on the heath wander cheerless^ 
And mourn as she sits by the sad sounding wave. 

The prime o^ her warriors, intrepid, and fearless, — 
The brave Abercrombie lies cauld in the grave !'' 
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BAULDY FRASE]^. 



Tune^Whigs o* Fife, 

My name is Bauldy Fraser, man ; 
I'm puir an' auld^ an' pale an' wan» 
I brak my shin» an' tint a han' 

Upon CuUoden lee, man. 
Our Highlan' clans war bauld an' stout. 
An' thought to turn their faes about. 
But gat that day a desperate rout. 

An' owre the hills did flee, man. 

Sic hurly-burly ne'er was seen, 
Wi' cuffs, an' bufls, an' blindit een. 
While Highlan' swords, o' metal keen. 
War gleamin' grand to see, man. 
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The caimoiis rowtit in our face. 
An' brak our banes an' raive our claes ; 
Twas then we saw our ticklish case 
Atween the deil an' sea, man. 

Sure Charlie an' the brave Lochyell 
Had been that time beside theirsell^ 
To j^ant us in the open fell 

In the artillery's e'e, man : 
For had we met wi' Cumberland 
By Athol braes or yonder strand. 
The bluid o' a' the savage band 

Had dy'd the German sea, man. 

But down we drappit dadd for dadd ; 
I thought it sude hae put me mad. 
To see sae mony a Highlan' lad 

Lie bluthrin' on the brae, man. 
I thought we ance had won the fray ; 
We smasht ae wing till it gae way ; 
But the other side had lost the day. 

An' skelpH fast awa, man. 
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When Charley wi' Macphersou met. 
Like Hay, he thought hhn back to get ; 
" We'll turn," quo' he, " an' try them yet ; 

We'll conquer or we'll dee, man." 
But Donald jumpit owre the bum. 
An' sware an aith she wadua turn. 
Or sure she wad hae cause to mourn ; 

Then fa^t away did flee, man. 

O ! had you seen that hunt o' death ! 
We ran until we tint our breathe- 
Aye looking back for fear o' skaith 

Wi' hopeless shinin' e'e, man. 
But Britain ever may deplore 
That day upon Dnunossie moor, 
Whar thousands ta'en war drench'd in gore. 

Or hanged outowr a tree, man. 

O, Cumberland ! what mean'd ye then 
To ravageilka Highlan' glen ? 
Our crime was truth an' love to ane ; 
We had nae spite at thee, man. 
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An' you or yours may yet be glad 
To trust the honest Highhin' lad ; 
The bonnet blue an' belted plaid 

Will stand the last o' three, man. 
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scotia's glens. 



Tune— Lorif BaXUmdMs Delight. New set. 

'MoNG Scotia's glens and mountains blue. 
Where Gallia's lilies never grew. 
Where Roman eagles never flew. 

Nor Danbh lions rallied : 
Where skulks the roe in anxious fear. 
Where roves the stately, nimble deer. 
There live the lads to freedom dear. 

By foreign yoke ne'er galled. 

There woods grow wild mi every hill ; 
There freemen wander at their will ; 
Sure Scotland will be Scotland still 
While hearts so brave defend her. 
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** Fear not, our Sovereign Uegc," they cry, 
*' We've flourished fair beneath thine eye; 
For thee we'll fight, for thee well die. 
Nor ought but life surrender. 

Since thou hast watch'd our every need. 
And taught our navies wide to spread. 
The snullest hair from thy gray head 

No foreign foe shall sever. 
Thy honoured age in peaee to save 
The sternest host well dauntless brave. 
Or stem the fiercest Indian wave. 

Nor heart nor hand shall waver. 

Though nations join yon tyranf jb arm. 
While Scotia's noble blood runs warm. 
Our good old man we'll guard from harm. 

Or fell in heaps around him. 
Although the Irish haip were won. 
And England's roses all o'errun, 
'Mong Scotia's glens, with sword and gun, 

We'll form a bulwark round him.'' 
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THE JUBILEE. 



Air — Miss Canmehael^s Minuet, 

Who will not join the lay, 

And hafl the auspicious day 

That first gave great George the sway 

Over our Island ? 
Fifty long years are gone 
Since he first fill'd the throne ; 
And high honours has he won 

On sea and by land. 

Think on his heart of steel 4 
Think on bis life so leal ; 
Think how he's watch'd our weal^ 
Till seiz'd with blindness ! 
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lu mercy first sent to us ; 
In love so long lenjt to us ; 
Grateful, lets vent our vows 
For Heaven's kindness. 

No foeman dare steer to us» 
Nor tyrant come near to us ; 
Of all that's dear to us 

He's the defender. 
Raise the song ! raise it loud ! 
Of our old king we're proud ! 
Geoige the just ! George the good f 

Still reigns in splendour ! 
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FAR£W££L^ YE STREAMS. 



Tune — Lassie wi' the j/ellow Cootie, 

Farbwbbl, ye streams, sae dear to me. 
My boimy Cluden, Nitb, an' Dee ; 
Ye bums that row sae bonnilie, 

Your siller waves nae mair FU see. 
Yet though frae your green banks Fm driven. 
My saul away could ne'er be riven; 
For still she lifts her e'en to Heaven, 

An' sighs to be again wi' tliee. 

Ye canty bards ayont the Tweed, 
Your skins wi' claes o' tartan cleed. 
An' lilt alang the verdant mead, 
Or blythly on your whistles blaw ; 
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An' sing anld Scotia's barns an' ha's ; 
Her bourtree dikes an' mossy wa's ; 
Her faulds, her bugbts, an' birken shawtf, 
Whar love an' freedom sweetens a'. 

Sing o' her carles^ teugh an' aiild ; 
Her cariines grim, that flyte an'scanld ; 
Her wabsters blyth> an' sonters bauld ; 

Her flocks an' herds sae fair to see. 
Sing o' her mountains, bleak an' high ; 
Her fords, whar neighrin' kelpies ply ; 
Her glens, the l^unts o' rural joy ; 

Her lasses lilting o'er the lee. 

To you the darling theme belangs. 
That frae my heart exulting spangs ; 
O mind, amang your bonniest sangs. 

The lads that bled for liberty. 
Think on our auld forbears o' yore, 
Wha d/d the muirs wi' hostile gore ; 
Wha slavery's ties indignant tore. 

An' bravely fell for you an' me. 
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My galUmt brithen, brave an'* bauld^ 
Wha baud the pleiigh» or wake the fiiuld^ 
Until your dearest bloid rin cauld. 

Aye true unto your country be. 
Wi' daring look her durk she drew. 
An' coo6t a mithei^s e'e on you ; 
Then letna ony spulzien crew 

Her dear-bought freedom wrest fiae thee. 



« 
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THE AULP HIGHLANDMAN. 



Tune — Kitliecrankie. 



Hersel pe aughty eirs an' twa 

Te twanty-tiixl o' May, man ; 
She twall amsmg te Heelan hills 

Apoon te reefer Spey, man. 
Tat eir tey faucht te Shirramoor, 

She first peheld te licht, man ; 
Tey shot my fater in tat stonr, — 

A plaguit, vexan spite, man. 

Tve feucht in Scotlan' here at hame. 
In France an' Shermanie, man ; 

An' cot tree tespurt pluddy oons 
Peyon te 'Lantic sea, man. 

M 
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Put wae licht on te nasty gun. 
Tat ever she pe pom, man ; 

File coot kleymore te tristle guard 
Her leaves pe nefer torn, man. 

Ae tay I shot, an^ shot, an' shot. 

Fan eer it kam my turn, man ; 
Put a' te fors tat I cood gie. 

My powter wadna pum, man. 
A fikhy loun bim wi' his gun, 

Resolvt to too me harm, man ; 
An' wi' te diric upon her nose 

Ke me a pluddy arm, man. 

I ftmg my gun wi^ a' my might, 

An'Mft his neiper te^, man ; 
Tan trew my sord, an' at a straik 

Hew't aff te haf o's heet, man. 
Pe vain to tell o' a' my tricks ; 

My oons pe nae tisgrace, man : 
£ksq>pin ane akross my hq>s, 

Ter a' befinpe my 6ce, man. 
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Frae Roman, Saxon, Pick, an' Dane, 

We hae cot muckle skaith, man ; 
Yet still te Scot has kept his ain. 

In spite o' their teeth, man. 
Ten rouse my lads, an' fear nae fae ; 

For if ye're keen an' true, man. 
Although te French pe sax times mae. 

Shell never konker you, man. 

Tm auld an' stiff, an', owr my staff. 

Can gang but unco slaw, man ; 
But sood te Frenchmen be sae taft 

As venter here awa, man. 
My sord, tat now is aidd an' plunt, 

ril sharp upon a stane, man. 
An' hirple toon unto te kost. 

An' faucht for Sliorge an' &me, man. 
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buccleuch's birth-day, 



Tune — Macfarlane*8 Red. 

O FY let's a' be meny, boys, 

O fy lefd a' be merry ; 
This is a day we should rejoice; 

Then fy let's a' be merry. 
Our auld gudeman is hale an' free. 
An' that should surely cheer us ; 
An' the flowers o' a' the south countrk 
Are sweetly smiling near us. 

Our day's nae done though it be dark ; 

Put round the Port an* Sherry ; 
An' ask at James o' the Tower o* Sark, 
If we should nae a' be merry. 
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Blest be the day the Scott did gain 

His name, and a' surrounding, 
" When in the cleuch the buck was ta'en/' 

While hound and horn was sounding. 
But ten times blessed be this day 
That brought us noble Harry ; 
A nation's pride, a country's stay, . 
A friend that dbua vary. 

Then let's be merry ane an' a'. 

An' drink the Port an' Sherry; 
An' spier at George o' the Carterha\ 
If we should nae a' be merry. 

Then let us drink to brave Buccleuch, 

An' our auld honest Geordie ; 
For, seek the country through an' through. 

Well light on few sae worthy : 
The one protects our native land. 

And on the sea keeps order ; 
The other guides the former's hand. 

And rules the Scottish Border. 
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Then menry» merry, let us be. 
An' drink the Poit and Sfaeny ; 

rU refer to Wat Y the Frostylee* 
If we should nae a' be merry. 



* The above Song was composed and sung at the 
celebration of the Duke of Bucclxucr's birthday at 
Langholm. The three gentlemen referred to, were 
Messrs James Church, George Park, and Walter Bortb- 
wick, Managers (tf the Ball for that year, 1809. 
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HIGHLAND HARRY BACK AGAIN. 



Hiis and the two following Songs were composed for, 
and sung at, the celebration of the Earl of Dalkeith's 
birth-day, at Selkirk, on the a4th May. 



Ye Forest flowers so fresh and gay. 

Let all your hearts be light and fain ; 
For once this blest, auspicious day. 

Brought us a Hany back again. 
The wild-bird's hush'd on Ettrick braes, 

And northward turns the nightly wain ; 
Lef s close with glee this wale of days, 

To us so welcome back again. 
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May blessings wait that noble Scott, 

Who loves to hear the shepherd's strain ; 
And long, in peace, may't be his lot 

To see this day come back again. 
His heart so kind, his noble mind. 

His loyal course without a stain. 
And choice's fair, all, all declare 

He'll just be Harry back again. 
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HAP an' ROWE the FEETIE o't. 



Tune — Granfs Rant. 

Gae hap an* rowe thefeetie o't ; 
Gae hap an' rowe the feetie o't ; 
We'll never trow we hae a bairn 
Unless we hear the greetie o't, 
Auld fashioned bodies whine an' tell^ 

In prophecies precarious, 
That our young Charley never will 

Be sic a man as Harry was. 
Auld Harry was an honest man, « 

An^ nouther flush nor snappy, O ; 
An' a' the gear that e'er he wan 
Was spent in makin' happy, O. 

Gae hap an rowe, Ifc. 
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There grew a tree at our house-end. 

We hack'd it down for fire, O ; 
An', frae the root, there did ascend 

A straughter ane an' higher, O : 
Then whaf s to hinder our young blade. 

When sic a sample's shown him, O, 
To trace the steps his father gaed. 

An' e'en to gang beyon* them, O ? 

Gae hap an' rowe, Sfc. 

This day we'll chime in canty rhyme 

What ^irit we wad hae him, O ; 
An' if he run as he's begun. 

Our blessin' aye we'll gie him, O : 
We wish him true unto his king. 

An' £[>r his country ready, O ; 
A steady friend, a master kind. 

An' nouther bhtte nor greedy, O. 

Gae hap an* rawe, ^. 

While he shaU grace the noble name. 
We'll drink his health in Sherry^ O ; 
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An' aye this day well dance an' play 

In reels an' jigs sae merry, O : 
But if ifs ken'd his actions tend 

To ony ill behavin', O, 
This bonny twenty-fourth o' May 
In crape we's a' be wavin', O. 

Gae hap an' rowe the feetk o't ; 
Gae hap an' rowe the feetk o't ; 
W^ll aye believe 'tis but a bairn 
If ance we hear the greetie o't. 
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BORN, LADDIE. 



Tune — Somebody. 

Lbt wine gae round, an' music play/ 
This is the twenty-fourth o' May ! 
An' on this bonny blythsome day 

Our young gudeman was bom, laddie. 
The £sk shall dance an' Teviot sing. 
The Yarrow's bonny banks shall ring. 
An' Ettrick's muse shall streek her wing. 
This day that he was bom, laddie. 
Born, laddie! born, laddie! 
Ilka ^en an' moniy laddie. 
We will bless the happy day 
When Charley he was bom, laddie. 
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May health an' happiness attend 
The chief, for truth an' bonoar ken'd ! 
An' may he never want a friend. 

To cheer him when forlorn, laddie ! 
To him an' his we're a' in debt. 
An' lang hae been, an' will be yet ; 
But may he thrive till we forget 

The day when he was bom, laddie ! 

Born, laddie, Sfc, 

But should he stem misfortune find. 
Then may he calmly call to mind> 
Tis but the lot of all mankind 

That ever yet were bera, laddie. 
If pride shall e'er his bosom swell, * 
An' kindness frae bis heart repel. 
Twill mind him, he maun die himsel'. 

As sure as he was bora, laddie. 

Barn, laddie, Sfc, 
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DONALD MACDONALD. 



Tune — Woo*d an* married an* a'. 

My name it is Donald Macdonald, 

I live in the Highlands sae grand ; 
I've followed our banner, an' will do» 

Wharever my Maker has land. 
When rankit amang the blue bonnets, 

Nae danger can fear me awa; 
I ken that my brethren around me 
Are either to conquer or fit'. 
Brogs an' brochen an' a', 
Brochen an' brogs an a'. 
An' isna the laddie weel aff 
Wha has brogs an' brochen an' a'. 
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Short syne we war wonderfo* canly 

Our friends an* our countiy to see ; 
But since the proud CobsuFs grown vaunty. 

Well meet him by land or by sea. 
Wherever a clan is disloyal. 

Wherever our kmg has a foe, 
He'll quickly see Donald Macdonald 
Wi' his Higfafainders all in a row. 
Guns an' pistols an' a, 
Pist^ an^ guns an' a'; 
He'll quickly see Donald Macdonald 
Wi' guns an' pistols an' a'. 

What though we befriendit young Charlie ? 

To tell it I dmna think shame ; 
Poor lad ! he came to us but barely, 

An' reckoa'd our mountsuns his hame : 
Tis true that our reason forbade us, * ' 

But tenderness carried the day ; 
Had Geordie come friendless amang us, 

Wi' him we had a' gane away. 
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Sword an' buckler an' a% 
Buckler an' sword an' a' ; 
For George well encounter the devU 
Wi' sword an' buckler an' a'. 

An' O I would eagerly press him 
The keys o' the East to retain ; 
For should he gie up the possession, 

Well soon hae to force them again : 
Than yield up an inch wi* dishonour^ 
Though it war my finishin' blow. 
He aye may depend on Macdonald, 
Wi's Highlandmen all in a row. 
Knees an' elbows an' a'. 
Elbows an' knees an' a'; 
Depend upon Donald Macdonald^ 
His knees an' elbows an' a'. 

If Bonapart land at Fort-William, 
Auld Europe nae langer shall grane ; 

I laugh, whan I think how we'll gall him 
Wi' bullet, wi' steel, an' wi' stane : 

2 
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Wf rocks o' the Nevis an' Gaiiy 

We'll rattle him aff frae the shore ; 
Or lull him asleep in a caumey. 
An' sing him Lochaber no mare ! 
Stanes an' bullets an' sl'. 
Bullets an' stanes an' a'; 
We'll finish the Corsican callan' 
Wi' stanes an' wi' bullets an' a'. 

The Gordon is gude in a hurry. 

An' Campbell is steel to the bane ; 
An' Grant, an' Mackenzie, an' Murray, 

An' Cameron will hurkle to nane ; 
The Stuart is sturdy an' wannle. 

An' sae is Macleod and Mackay ; 
An' I, their gudebrither Macdonald, . 
Sail never be last i' the fray. 
Brogs an' brochen an' a', 
Brochen an' brogs an' a', 
An' up wi' the bonny blue bonnet. 
The kiit an' the feather an' a'. 

N 
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BY A BUSH. 



Tune — Maid that tends the Goats, 

By a bush on yonder brae. 
Where the airy Benger rises, *• 

Sandy tun'd his artless lay ; 

Thus he sung the lee-lang day : 

Thou shalt ever be my theme. 
Yarrow, ^winding down the hollow. 

With thy bonny sister stream 

Sweeping through the broom so yellow. 
On these banks thy waters lave. 
Oft the warrior found a grave. 
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Oft OD thee the silent vma 

Saw the Dou^as' banners streaming ; 
Oft on thee the hunter tain 
Sought the sheltered deer in vain ; 
Oftf in thy green dells and bowers, 

. Swains have seen the fairies riding. 
Oft the snell and sleety showers 
Found in thee the warrior hiding. 
Many a wild and bloody scene 
On thy bonny banks liave been. 

Now, the days of discord gane, 
Henry's kindness keeps us cheery ; 

While his heart shall warm remain, 

Dnle will beg a hauld in vain. 

Bloodless now, in many hues 

Flow'rets bloom, our hills adorning. 

There my Jenny milks her ewes. 
Fresh an' ruddy as the morning : 
Mary Scott could ne'er outvie 
Jenny's hue an' glancing eye. 
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Wind, my Yarrow, down the howe. 
Forming bows o' dazzling siller ; 

Meet thy titty yont the knowe : 

Wr my love V\\ join like you. 

Flow, my £ttrick, it was thee 
Into life wha first did drap me : 

Thee Fve sung, an' when 1 dee 
Thou wilt lend a sod to hap me. 
Passing swams shall say, and weep. 
Here our Shepherd lies asleep. 
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CULLODEN, OR LOCHIEL's FAREWELL. 



Air — Mcrar^s Pibroch, 



CuLLODEN, on thy swarthy brow 

Spring no wild flowers nor verdure fiijbr: 
Thou feel'st not siunmer's genial glow, 

More than the freezing wintry air ; 
For once thou drank'st the hero's blood* 

And War's unhallow'd footsteps bore ; 
The deeds unholy^ Nature view'd* 

Then fled and curs'd thee eyeimore. 

From Beauly^s wild and woodland glens. 
How proudly Lovafs banners soar ! 

How fierce the plaided Highland chms 
Rush onward with the broad claymore ! 
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Those hearts that high with honour heaves. 
The volleying thunder there laid low ! 

Or scattered like the forest leaves. 
When winf ry winds begin to blow ! . 

Where now thy honours, brave Locfaiel ! 

The braided plume's torn from thy brow. 
What must thy haughty spirit feel. 

When skulking like the mountain roe ! 
While wild-birds chant from Lochy's bowers, 

On April eve, their loves and joys. 
The Lord of Lochy's loftiest towers 

To foreign lands an exile iies. 

To his blue hills, that rose in view 

As o'er the deep his galley bore. 
He often look'd, and cried, " Adieu ! 

rU never see Lochaber more ! 
Though now thy wounds I cannot heal. 

My dear, my injured native land I 
In other climes thy foe shall feel 

The weight of Cameron's deadly brain^. 
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Land of proud hearts and mountains grey ! 

Where Fingal fought and Ossian sung ! 
Mourn dark CuUoden's fateful day. 

That from thy chie^ the laurel wrung* 
Where once they rul'd, and roam'd at mH, 

Free as their own dark mountain game. 
Their sons are slaves, yet keenly feel 

A longing for their fathers' fame. 

Shades of the mighty and the brave, 
. Who, faithful to your Stuart, fell ! 
No trophies mark your conunon grave. 

Nor dirges to your mem'ry swell. 
But generous hearts will weep your fate 

When hi has roird the tide of time; 
And bards unborn shall renovate 

Your fading &me in loftiest rhyme." 
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PEINCE OWEN AND THE SEEft. 



To an old Welsh air, 

" O SAY, mighty Owen, why beams thy br^ht eye? 

Aod why shakes thy plume, when the winds are so still ? 
What means the loud blast of the bugle so nigh > 

And the wild warlike music I hear oa the hill T 
" We aire free, thou old Seer ; the Britons are free ! 

Our foes have all fallen, or shrunk from our view;- 
And free as the biitl of the mountain are we. 
The roe of the forest, or fish of the sea. 

My country ! my brethren ! my joy is for you ; 

My country ! my brethren! my country! my brethren! 

My country ! my brethren ! my joy is for you." 
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" Brave Owea ! my old heart is fired by thine ! 

My dim eyes they glisten like tears of the mom. 
Thy valour us guarded ; thy wisdom has warded 

The danger that threaten^ to lay us forlorn. 
And when you and I have sunk into our graves ; 

When ages> o'er ages. Time's standard shall rear ; 
When the bards have forgot o'er our ashes to i^eep ; 
When they scurcely can point out the place where we 
sleep ; 

That freedom diall flourish we've purchas'd so dear ; 

That freedom shall flourish, &c. 

The Arm that created our shores and our glens, 

Design'd they unconquer'd should ever remain ; 
That Power, who inspired the hearts of our claos, 

Design'd them, inviolate, their rights to maintain. 
Our castle, the mountain ; our bulwark, the wave ; 

True courage nadjealmuiff buckler and shield ; 
Well laugh at the force of the world combin'd. 
And oppression shall fly like the cloud in the wind. 

But the isles and the ocean to Britain must yield ; 

The isles and the ocean ; the isles and the ocean ; 

The isles and the ocean to Britons must yield." 
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SONG FOR THE ANNIVERSARY OF MR PITTAS BIRTH. 



O Willy was a wantoo wag» 

The blyfchest lad that e'er I saw ; 
AbpoQ them a' he bore the brag. 

And carried aye the gree awa' : 
For Willie was the wale o' men. 

The single ane without a flaw ; 
Well ne'er look on his like again^ 

Now peerless Willy's ta'en avra« 

His head was sound, his heart was puie. 

The rotten f<^w he kept in awe; 
He stak by that will aye endure^ 

The constitution, and the law : 
But now hb head u lowly laid. 

The mongrels now get out their jaw ; 
Sair miss We glorious Willie's aid. 

By <leatb,.fell tyrant ! ta'en awa. 
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But wherefore paint his boundless worth > 

His matchless talents wherefore draw ? 
Worth, but in him, once seen on earth ! 

And talents passing Nature's law ! 
For us and for his country given^ 

Whate'er he had he gae it a' ; 
Owre gude for earth» — owre soon to heaven^ 

His task fulfiU'd^ he sped awa. 

Yet ever shall his memory dear 

In freebom hearts and bosoms blaw ; 
The flame he kindled bright while here, . 

The love of king, and kin, and law. 
For our auld king, and our ain land. 

Like him we'll stand or bravely fa' ; 
His spirit will inspire our band. 

Though he himsel' is ta'en awa. 



The above Song was composed and sung at the last 
aanivenary meeting to celebrate the birth of that great 
Stateanan, and was stated in sundry papers to have been 
the production of Mr Walter Scott; but however 
well its merit might have justified the supposition, the 
statement was eirooeoos. 
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MY NATIVE ISLE. 



Tune — iStr Alex. Macdcnaid Locharfs Strathspey. 

And must I leave my native Isle ; 
Fair friendship's eye, afiection's smile ; 
The mountain sport, the angWs wile. 

The birch and weeping wiUow, O \ 
The Highland glen, the healthy gale. 
The gloaming glee, the evening tale ; 
And must I leave my native vale. 

And brave the boisterous billow, O ! 

How sweet to climb the mountain high. 
While dawning gilds the eastern sky ; 
Or in the shade at noon to lie 
Upon the fell so airy^ O. 



And, when the sun is sinking low. 
Through woodland walks to wander slow ; 
Or kindly in my plaid to rowe 
My gentle rosy Mary, O. 

My native Isle ! I love thee well ; 
I love thee more than I can tell : 
Accept my last, my sad ferewell ; 

In thee I may not tarry, O. 
What makes my bosom heave so high ? 
What makes the dew-drop gild mine eye? 
Alas ! that dew would quickly dry. 

If twere not for my Mary, O ! 

O youth ! ihou season light and gay. 
How soon thy pleasures melt away ! 
Like dream dispelled by dawning day. 

Or waking.wild vagary, O. 
The thrush shall quit the woodland dale. 
The lav'rock cease the dawn to hail. 
Ere I forget my native vale. 

Or my sweet lovely Maiy> O ! 
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HONEST DUNCAN. 



Now wha is yon conies o'er the knowe, 

Sae stalwart an' sae brawny? 
His hurchin beard, an' towzy pow. 

Bespeak some Highland Sawny. 
We'll hurt his ^irit if we can, 

Wi' taunt or jibe uncivil ^ 
Before I saw a Highlandman, 

I'd rather see the devil. 

** Now wha are ye wi' tartan trews ? 

Or whare hae ye been reaving? 
Nae doubt, to deed your naked houghs 

In England yeVe been thieving.? 
'' She no pe heed ou, shentlemen, 

Te whisky mak you trunken ; 
But, when I'm in the Athol gkn, 

Te ca' me 'onest Duncan." 
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*< An honest man in Athol glen 1 

We fear there's ne'er anither. 
Nae wonder ye're sae kmk an' lean. 

Where a* are knaves thegitber." 
" Hu, shay. Cot tamn, say tat akain. 

Of her you might pe speakin' ; 
But try misca' my countrymen, 

I'll smash you like a breaken.^ 

From words, the blows began to pass ; 

Stout Duncan sair laid on 'em ; 
At length he tumbled on the grass, 

Wi' a' his fees aboon him. 
But soon he rais'd his dusty brow. 

An' bellowed aiths right awfu' ; 
Then whippit out a lang skenrdhu. 

An' threaten'd things unlawfu'. 

Then he ran here, an' he ran there. 
The Highland durk sae fley'd 'em ; 

But Duncan chas'd, wi' hurdies bare. 
An' ane by suae repaid 'em. 
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His Highland dark« an' heavy licks, 
Soon taught them wha they strove wi' ; 

An' he brought part o' a' their breeks 
To ScoUand for a trophy. 

" Now, you at nakit doups may laugh. 

An' ye*U get some to join ye ; 
But troth you no maun cang to scaff 

At tough auld Caledony. 
Pe mony lad in Athol glen 

Will join you like a brither ; 
But should you laugh at Highlandmen, 

Sht a' tak low thegither/' 
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HIGHLAND LADDIE. 



** Were ye at Druimnessie moor. 

Bonny laddie^ Highland laddie ? 
Saw ye the Duke the clans overpower. 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie T* 
" Yes, I have seen that fatal fray. 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddie ; 
And my heart bleeds from day to day. 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddie. 

Many a lord of hi^ degree, 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 
Will never more their mountains see. 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie ; 
Many a chief of birth and fame. 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddie. 
Are hunted down like savage game. 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddie. 
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What could the remnant do but yield. 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddie 1 
A generous chief twice gains the field. 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie. 
Posterity will ne'er us blanie. 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddie ; 
But brand with blood the Brunswick name. 

Bonny laddie, Highland laddie, 

O may it prove for Scotland's .good ! 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddie. 
But why so drench our glens with blok>d ^ 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddie, 
Duke William nam'd, or yonder moor. 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddie. 
Will fire our blood for evermore. 

Bonny laddie. Highland laddie,'^ 
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BANNOCKBURN. 



Tune — Hey tutti tatti. 

Wide o'er Bannock's heathy wold 

Scotland's deathfiil banners roU'd, 

And spread their wings of sprinkled gold 

To the purpling east. 
Freedom beam'd in every eye ; 
Devotion breath'd in every sigh ; 
Freedom hea/d their souls on high. 

And steel'd each hero's breast 

Charging, then, the coursers sprang ; 
Sword and helmet clashing rang; 
Steel-clad warriors' mixing clang 
Echo'd round the field. 
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Deathful, see their eye-balls glare! 
See the nerves of battle bare ! 
Arrowy tempests cloud the air. 

And glance from every shield. 

Hark, the bowmens' quivering strings ! 
Death on grey-goose pinions springs! 
Deep they dip tiieir dappled wings. 

Drunk in hero's gore. 
Lo ! Edward,* springing on the rear^ 
Plies his Caledonian spear ; 
Ruin marks his dread career. 

And sweeps them from the shore. 

See how red the streamlets flow ! 
See the reeling, yielding foe. 
How they melt at every blow ! 
Yet we shall be free! 



* The brave Edward Bruce, whose intrepidity and 
valour contributed so highly to the fortune of the day. 
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Darker yet the strife appears ; 
Forest dread, of flaming spears ! 
Hark, a shout the welkin tears ! 
Sruce has victory ! 

Join the Caledonian lyre. 

In strains of bold celestial fire. 

Till the sound to HeaVn aspire, 

Bruce has victory ! 
Give the world, O Bard ! then- praise ; 
Crown with glory's brightest bays ; 
Sing them in eternal lays. 

Who set then: country free. 
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THE EMIGRANT. 



Air — Lochaher no mare* 

May morning had shed her red streamers on high. 
O'er Canada, frowning aH pale on the sky ; 
Still dazzling and white was the rohe that she wore. 
Except where the mountam-wavedash'd on the shore. 
Far heav'd the young sun, like a lamp, on the wave. 
And loud scream'd the gull o'er his foam-beaten cave. 
When an old lyart swain on a headland stood high. 
With the staff in his hand, and the tear in his eye. 

His old tartan plaid, and his bonnet so blue. 
Declared from what country his lineage he drew ; 
His visage so wan, and his accents so low, 
Ajmowic'd the companion of sorrow and woe. 
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** Ah welcome, thou sun, to thy canopy grand. 
And to me ! for thou com'st from my dear native land! 
Again dost thou leave that sweet isle of the sea. 
To beam on these winter-bound vallies and me ! 

How sweet in my own native valley to roam ! 
Each face was a friend's, and each house was a home; 
To drag our live thousands from river or bay ; 
Or chace the dun deer o'er the mountain so grey. 
Here daily I wander to sigh on the steep. 
My old bosom friend was laid low in yon deep ; 
My £miily and friends, to extremity driven. 
Contending for life both with earth and with heaven. 

My country, they said, — but they told me a he, — 
Her vallies were barren, inclement her sky ; 
Even now in the glens, 'mong her mountains so blue. 
The primrose and daisy are blooming in dew. 
How could she expel from those mountains of heath 
The clans who maintained them in danger and death ! 
Who ever were ready the broad-sword to draw 
In defence of her honour, her freedom, and law. 
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We stood by our Stuart, till one fatal blow 
Loos'd Ruin triumphant, and Valour laid low. 
Our chief, whom we trusted, and liv'd but to please. 
Then tum'd us adrift to the storms and the seas. 
O gratitude ! where did'st thou linger the while > 
What region afar is illum'd with thy smile? 
That orb of the sky for a home will I crave. 
When yon sun rises jred on the Emigrant's grave. 



» 
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THE BRITISH TARS. 



Air — Pull away. 



Tm a jolly British tar, 

Pull away, noble boys ! 
I'm a jolly Briti^ tar. 

Pull away. 
Fin a jolly British tar 
Who have borne her thunders far. 
Yet Fm here without a scar» 

Pull away, noble boys! 
Yet Vm here without a scar. 

Pull away. 

" The deyil you are. Jack ! You have come 
better off, let me tell you, than some of your mess- 
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mates theo ; for> d'ye see, I have one ugly scar asteru, 
one on my weather-bow, and three in my timbers, 
dem'me.'^ 

I've with Nelson fac'd the foe, 

PuU away, noble boys! 
I've with Nebon fac'd the foe. 

Pull away. 
I've with Nelson fac'd the foe ; 
Quite enough to. let you know 
That I conquer where I go. 

Pull away, noble boys ! 
Britons conquer where they go. 

Pull away. 

'* Ay, that we do, Jack : we keep them in at 
comers ; d — n them if we won't make them keep 
their great lumbers of ships in their firths and fresh 
waters till they rot and breed glow-worms. The 
rest of the sailors of Europe, Jack, d'ye see, may 
lie on deck and fish eels and flounders, for d — n 
their hulks if we'll let them do any thing else." 
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WeVe stood many a dreadful shock, 

Pull away, noble boys ! 
WeVe stood many a dreadful shock. 

Pull away. 
We've stood many a dreadful shock ; 
Like the thunder-stricken rock. 
We've been splintered — never broke! 

Pull away, noble boys ! 
We've been splinter'd — never broke ! 

Pull away. 

** No, no. Jack ; we are British tars, and they 
may break our heads or our necks ; but let them 
try to break either our ranks or our hearts." 

Round the earth our glory rings, 

Pull away, noble boys! 
Round the earth our glory rings. 

Pull away. 
Round the earth our gloiy rings ; 
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At tlie thonglit my bosom q>riiig% 
Of the ooeao we're the kings. 

Pull away, noble boys ! 
Of the ocean we're the kings, 

Poll away. 

** Ay, that we are. Jack ; British tars reign kings 
o( the ocean : and if these Parliamentary lubbers 
would but agree among themselves, and be as fiiirly 
disinterested as we are. Jack, d — n my yard-arm if 
we might not be kings of more places than we are» 
howsomever. 
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CALEDONIA. 



Air — Lord Ahoyne, 

Caledonia ! thou land of the mountain and rock ; 

Of the ocean, the mist, and the wind : 
Thou land of the torrent, the pine, and the oak ; 

Of the roe-buck, the hart, and the hind : 
Though bare are thy clifis, and though barren thy 
glens ; 

Though bleak thy dun islands appear ; 
Yet kind are the hearts, and undaunted the clans^ 

That roam on those mountains so drear. 

Thou land of the bay, and the head-land so steep ; 

Of the eagle, that hovers on high 
O'er the still lake, where, etch'd on its bosom, asleep 

Lie the mountain, the cloudy and the sky. 
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Thou land of the valley, the moor, and the hill ; 

Of the storm, and the proud rolling wave ; 
Yes, thou art the land of Mr liberty still ! 

And the land of my forefathers' grave. 

A foe from abroad, or a tyrant at home, 

Could never thy ardour restrain ; 
The invincible bands of imperial Rome 

Assay'd thy proud spirit in vain. 
Firm seat of religion, of valour, of truth, 

Of genius unshackled and free ; 
The Muses have left all the vales of the south. 

My lov'd Caledonia, for thee. 



THE END. 



Printed by Walker & Greig, 
Edinburgh. 
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